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CENTRAL AFRICA 
Congo Belge 


Tension and Violence 


TENSION continued between tribal and political groups during recent 
months. In March there were riots in Elizabethville where 7 people 
were killed and more than 100 injured; and in Luluaborg, Kasai 
Province over 500 were arrested. The trouble arose when the local 
Katanga inhabitants, supporters of the Conakat Party, clashed with 
Luba and Chokwe tribesmen of the Balubakat Party. (Times, 
March 18 & 23.) 

In April troops opened fire at Butembo in Kiru Province killing. 
one rioter. Seven men of the Lulua tribe were killed and more than 
30 seriously injured at Luluaborg after an attack by Baluba 
tribesmen. (Times, April 8 & 22.) 

Three Africans were killed in Leopoldville on May 13 and 
houses were destroyed. Fighting, which was between the rival 
tribes of the Lulua and the Baluba, broke out when the armless 
corpse of a Lulua tribesman was discovered. Two days later the 
Government called leaders of the two tribes together to settle their 
differences. The army, known as the Force Publique, was granted 
legal authority for intervening on its own initiative in threatening 
situations. 

A special correspondent in the Times (May 16) said: “The Force 
Publique is highly disciplined, and so far, unlike some of the local 
police apparently, it has remained politically neutral under its 
Belgian officers. But it has only 25,000 African soldiers to control 
the country bigger than the whole of western Europe and nearly 
80 times the size of its Belgian parent. 

“There is also a growing demand in some African parties for a 
provisional Government to be created now. The Abako Party led 
by M. Kasavubu, which has virtually undisputed control of the 
Bakongo area between Leopoldville and the sea, and the Mouve- 
ment Nationale Congolais led by M. Patrice Lumumba, are the 
principals in this demand. But the other main parties are just as 
strongly opposed, believing that M. Lumumba especially only wants 
to exploit a provisional Government for his own advantage because 
he has found himself losing ground in the election campaign.” 

Troops of the Belgian Division were flown from Brussels to the 
Congo on May 17, and it was decided to send a representative of 
the Cabinet to Leopoldville with the status of Minister without 
Portfolio in charge of African affairs. He is M. Ganshof van der 
Meersch. 

In Stanleyville where elections have been taking place it has 
been relatively quiet. The elections are being fought over 
personalities not policies. For the federalists there are Mr. 
Kasavubu and his Abako Party, and Mr. Moise Tshombe and his 
Conakat Party... 

Of more than 100 other political groupings contesting the 
elections the most important appear to be the following: Another 
branch of the Mouvement Nationale Congolais led by Mr. Kalonji, 


who is believed to favour a unitary state with provision for some 
provincial autonomy. 

At present this party is sympathetic to both the Cartel, a federa- 
tion of small parties which opposes the Conakat Party in the 
Katanga, and the Parti Solidaire Africain led by Mr. Gazenga. 
Mr. Gazenga claims to be left-wing and has just admitted that he 
was in Moscow recently. 

The Parti de Progres National led by Mr. Paul Bolya favours a 
unitary state and is to some extent allied to the Parti Unite 
Nationale Africaine led by Mr. Bolikango, a moderate politician 
who is older than most of the other leaders. P.U.N.A. tends to be 
conservative and seeks with more conviction than other parties to 
preserve links with Belgium. (Times, May 17.) 


Currency Control 


The Belgian Exchange Institute has announced two forms of 
control: one prohibiting unauthorised transfers by Belgian residents 
from existing accounts in Congo banks; the other providing that all 
goods bought from the Congo must be paid for by a transfer of 
funds through a Congo bank. 

The new measures are aimed not only at Belgian residents but 
at other nationals who have been remitting funds through Belgium, 
because of the lack of control measures in the Congo on remittances 
to Belgium. It is hoped to avoid the dollars and Belgian francs 
recently procured for the Congo being used up in capital transfers. 
The restrictions were imposed because the rate of capital outflow 
from the Congo suddenly accelerated. By the end of 1959 the 
Congo gold reserve was only just a third of the note issue; net 
convertible currency assets (including Belgian francs and credits on 
Belgium) were less than half what they had been at the beginning 
of the year and the Congo Government had made serious drafts on 
its limited overdraft facilities at the Central Bank. 

Since then there has been a steady drain of capital at the rate 
of about £7m. to £10m. monthly, but the recent enhancement of 
the outflow is said to have raised the figure for the first quarter of 
the year to over £35m. 

Leading mining and plantation companies have agreed to send 
back 2,500,000 Belgian francs (£18m.) to the Congo. This will be 
remitted partly as advance payments of tax. (West Africa, April 2.) 

Restrictions were also placed on the exchange of Congo 
currency in Uganda and other East African countries. Uganda 
banks received a letter from the Central Bank of the Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi in Brussels stating that after a certain date the Congo 
authorities would not accept Congo notes for repatriation through 
East African banks. (Guardian, April 4.) 

At a round-table economic conference on the future of the 
Congo, M. Eyskens, the Prime Minister, welcomed the delegates 
and said he noticed some anxiety on both sides. The Congolese 
leaders feared that Belgium might try to exercise some tutelage by 
means of economic and monetary conventions. On the Belgian 
side many were anxious about the safeguarding of Belgian invest- 
ments. He felt, however, that there was a common interest and he 
hoped that an honest exchange of views would provide for lasting 
agreement. (Times, April 27.) 
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Ruanda-Urundi 


Proposals from Anglican Church 


Tue Diocesan Council of the Anglican Church of Ruanda-Urundi 
composed of 17 missionaries and 50 Banyaruanda and Barundi 
representing a community of about 150,000 people and a staff of 55 
missionaries have made proposals for the resolution of the current 
troubles. The report says: “The Banyaruanda are fundamentally 
one people, with one language, one culture and one king, in spite 
of differences of origin. We deprecate any stress on Batutsi and 
Bahutu differences’, but the country is deeply divided and distressed, 
and a large section of the people is afraid to express its opinion. 
The great majority of the African leaders—for example, those on 
the Umwami’s Council—are now either in prison or in exile. 

“Nearly half the Chiefs and a third of the Sub-Chiefs have 
been deprived of their posts and replaced by men with little 
experience of administration. There is ‘deep distrust’ of Europeans 
and their motives, at a time when the country’s progress depends 
on co-operation between races. 

“In some areas, land is apparently being redistributed outside 
the normal legal procedure. Very many families are impoverished 
through the destruction of their property and banishment from 
their homes. These people feel that justice is denied them.” 

To restore peace the Diocesan Council suggests: “The terms 
Muhutu and Mutusi to be suppressed and replaced by Mun- 
yaruanda; measures to prevent compulsion or intimidation to join 
or subscribe to any political party; freedom of speech and peaceful 
propaganda for all parties. 

“The King, Umwami Kigeri, should hold public conferences 
throughout Ruanda, with no steps to impede attendance of such 
meetings; Ruanda’s Special Provisional Council should be enlarged 
to make it more representative; no more replacements of Chiefs, 
and reinstatement of Chiefs not convicted. 

“No changes in land or grazing rights until new laws after the 
elections; refugees should be allowed to return to their homes with 
protection from the Government; encouragement of people to stand 
for election as independent candidates; secrecy of the ballot should 
be guaranteed; European Government officials should maintain 
strict neutrality; elections should be supervised by the United 
Nations observers; a general amnesty three months before the 
elections, with those who have fied from Ruanda allowed to return; 
and prison sentences for political offences should not debar electors 
or candidates.” (Uganda Argus, February 27.) 


Nyasaland 


Dr. Banda Released 


Dr. H. K. BANDA was released from detention on April 1. He was 
flown from prison in S. Rhodesia to Zomba in Nyasaland, where he 
met Mr. Iain Macleod, the Colonial Secretary. 

Announcing the decision to release Dr. Banda, the Governor, 
Sir Robert Armitage said: “The State of Emergency will remain in 
being for so long as I am satisfied that the powers which it confers 
on the Government, the Administration and the Police are necessary 
in the interests of public safety. These powers will be used, includ- 
ing the power of detention, should the circumstances necessitate 
this.” 

Addressing the people, Dr. Banda repeated his appeal to remain 
calm. He said that Europeans and Asians were not enemies of 
African nationalism, but those “who do not want to work with us 
can begin packing up and going”. If they listened to him, he would 
get them a new constitution and their own Government. He asked 
his listeners to give Mr. Macleod an opportunity “to do in Nyasa- 
land what he did in Kenya”. “Wait until I tell you what to do 
when I go to London. Do not spoil my work. If you listen to me 
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you will have your own Government. I want everybody to keep 
quiet while I go to London.” (Times, April 4.) 

He also visited the 140 detainees remaining in Kanjedza Camp. 

Mr. Orton Chirwa handed over the leadership of the Malawi 
Congress Party to Dr. Banda. 

Subsequently Dr. Banda left on a visit to Britain and the U.S.A. 
On television in London he said that the mood of the people of 
Nyasaland was “twenty times better” than when he was imprisoned. 
The opposition to the Federation and their loyalty to him were 
much stronger. He praised Mr. Macleod several times as a 
“Christian gentleman”, although, he said, no promises had been 
made, but his tone changed when he referred to Sir Roy 
Welensky—“He didn’t want me to come out of prison.” Other 
points he made were that the Monckton Commission’s terms of 
reference were limited and he would not think of giving evidence 
before it unless all his lieutenants in prison—about 140—were 
released. He saw a similarity in essence between the policy of 
Southern Rhodesia and South Africa: and said that there was no 
necessity whatsoever for a link-up between Nyasaland and Southern 
Rhodesia. There might be a possible link-up between Nyasaland 
and Tanganyika and Northern Rhodesia. Asked about the future 
of the European settler, he said: “I don’t want them away. They 
are our friends, our neighbours.” 

He wanted self-government now for Nyasaland, and an end of 
any federation with Southern Rhodesia. Nyasaland was economic- 
ally able to be independent—“We balanced our budget in 1952.” 
He did not believe in using violence but if he had not been released 
when he was, his supporters would have used violence. He would 
be willing to act as Prime Minister for an interim period until 
October; but the people were ready now for independence—his test 
for readiness was if the people showed they wanted it “strongly 
enough”. (Guardian, April 8.) 


In America, Dr. Banda said: “We have the right to decide our 
own future. I demand the right for our own people to run their 
own political show even if they burn their political fingers... I am 
anti-domination. Those Europeans and Asians in Nyasaland who 
are willing to live there as my friends and my neighbours have 
nothing to fear from me. I have no intention of chasing them away 
or of confiscating their capital.” (Times, April 16.) 

Dr. Banda also said that a constitutional conference on Nyasa- 
land would be held in London in June. At it he would be asking 
for immediate self-government and for Nyasaland’s secession from 
the Federation. He accepted that it might not be possible for this 
to come about before the conference on the Federation takes place 
in the Autumn, but he hoped that a predominantly African delega- 
tion would be representing Nyasaland at this later conference. 
(Times, April 8.) 


Commenting on his release, The Guardian (April 2) said: “This 
is the beginning of what we must hope will be a period of 
constructive co-operation between the Government and the repre- 
sentatives of African opinion, The emergency remains in force and 
Dr. Banda’s lieutenants and many of the lesser lights of the old 
Nyasaland African Congress remain in detention. 

“A great deal of work is necessary to put Nyasaland on the road 
to self-government. The Africans ready to take over the reins are 
none too many and a lot of time has been wasted. Dr. Banda and 
Sir Robert Armitage may now feel that they bear a heavy burden. 
They do, but they have also a wonderful opportunity.” 

The Observer (April 3) pointed out that a statement on Dr. 
Banda’s release made by the two foremost leaders of European 
opinion, Mr. A. C. W. Dixon and Mr. Michael Blackwood seemed 
to indicate that some basis for discussion did exist. Mr. Dixon and 
Mr. Blackwood are both Members of the Legislative Council and 
office bearers in the United Federal Party. Although the statement 
expresses the hope that Dr. Banda has learnt that Rome was not 
built in a day, it offers co-operation in working out a programme 
leading to “a preponderance of Nyasa Africans in both the Legisla- 
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tive and Executive Councils”. If old antipathies can be buried it 
does seem possible that the round-table arguments will be mainly 
on the question of pace. 

Later in London, Mr. Macleod said that if Mr. Kanyama Chiume, 
formerly publicity secretary of Congress and a Member of the 
Legislative Council, went back to Nyasaland, the Governor would 
not enforce the detention order made because of his past activities. 
(Times, April 29.) 


Public Security 

The Nyasaland Government has published details of the 
Preservation of Public Security Bill that gives the Governor powers 
to preserve public security without, necessarily, declaring a State of 
Emergency. 

A Nyasaland Government spokesman said: “The Bill allows the 
Governor to apply certain powers by degree to match the 
seriousness of any security situation, thus providing an alternative 
to the ‘sledgehammer’ effect of a State of Emergency. 

“It must be clearly understood, however, that the Bill, if passed, 
does not end the existing State of Emergency, and the Ordinance 
can only come into operation at a date named by the Governor.” 

The Ordinance would give the Governor the right, in the event 
of disturbances, to ban any publication; to ban, restrict or control 
assemblies; to ban or restrict public movement; to take over public 
supplies and services; and to take any other action to meet the 
situation as it then existed. If the situation worsened, the Governor 
could exercise his powers under the second stage of the Ordinance 
to detain people and require others to carry out certain duties. 

The Ordinance would also allow for compensation to be paid 
to persons affected by the regulations, and make provision for the 
arrest and trial of those who commit offences against the regula- 
tions. The Governor would also have powers to amend or suspend 
the operation of certain laws. (Nyasaland Information Depart- 
ment, April 22.) 


On April 29 the Nyasaland Government announced publication 
of the “Detained Persons (Special Provisions) Bill’ which provides 
for the continued detention of certain categories of persons for the 
purposes of securing the public safety and the maintenance of 
public order. 

The Bill forms part of the measures designed to bring the 
present State of Emergency to an end. It comes before the Legisla- 
tive Council on May 10. A Government statement said: 

“By the date when it becomes possible to end the Emergency 
it is expected that the large majority of detainees now in detention 
will have been released. It will remain necessary, however, to make 
provision against the possible need to continue to detain some few 
persons as a means of seeking to ensure that a situation does not 
recur in which the security and safety of the Protectorate and its 
peoples may be endangered.” 

The Government Gazette also announced that the existing 
general ban on public meetings was to be lifted immediately. In 
future, with certain exceptions, any person wishing to hold, convene, 
organise or form a public meeting or public procession will have to 
apply for a permit to the Officer in charge of Police of the area in 
which such meeting or procession is to be held. (Nyasaland 
Information. Department, April 29.) 


On May 10 the Governor of Nyasaland, Sir Robert Armitage, 
told Legislative Council that he hoped to end the present State of 
Emergency “within a few weeks”. 

During his address he stated: “I would remind Honourable 
Members of what the Secretary of State himself has recently said. 
It is this: ‘I feel that we can now usefully carry forward considera- 
tion of Nyasaland’s constitutional position by means of a conference 
to be held in London in the summer. I should, however, make it 
clear that there are wide differences between the viewpoints put 
forward to me and it will be necessary for all concerned to come to 
the conference with a determination to make it succeed.’ 
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“I would ask that all Honourable Members, all leaders of 
political parties and their followers, should ponder these words, and 
that no party to the proposed conference should attend ‘it already 
committed to predetermined and immutable proposals.” 

He continued: “I would add here that there is one factor which 
has made it very difficult to take steps towards the termination of 
the State of Emergency. I refer to the use of intimidation which is 
reportedly widespread throughout the territory.” (Nyasaland 
Information Department, May 10.) 


Links with East Africa 


On his return from the U.S.A. and the U.K. Dr. Banda, speaking 
at Dar-es-Salaam on the same platform as Mr. J. Nyerere, the 
Tanganyikan leader, described Jomo Kenyatta as a “great man” and 
said: “He speaks for Kenya and until he is free there can be no 
effective African voice in Kenya.” Dr. Banda had great faith in 
Mr. Macleod. 

Dr. Banda said he intended to fight for the freedom of the people 
of Nyasaland “so that we can have self-government and break the 
stupid federation”. Earlier he told reporters that he was unwilling 
to accept an offer of full self-government within the existing federa- 
tion. He would rather go back to prison than accept its continuation. 
His idea of a federation was one between Nyasaland and 
Tanganyika with the Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, Zanzibar, 
Northern Rhodesia, Kenya and Uganda. (Guardian, May 10.) 

Describing Group Capt. Briggs, of Kenya, as a “Tory 
reactionary” Dr. Banda said that Europeans in Kenya and Southern 
Rhodesia were accusing Mr. Macleod of a sell-out. “They do not 
know he is their best friend and their best insurance broker for the 
future of Africa.” If African countries were given their freedom, 
ties with the Commonwealth would become stronger. The wind of 
change was binding Africans to Britain much more strongly than 
would otherwise be the case. “But if the Tory reactionaries in 
Britain follow the line of Briggs, Welensky and Whitehead, then 
Britain is going to lose us.” 

Dr. Banda confirmed that he had been “sounded” by an official 
in Blantyre about accepting full self-government within the 
Rhodesian Federation. He refused, he said, “because I can never 
envisage Nyasaland as being self-governing within any federation 
such as Southern Rhodesia. It would be merely a_ glorified 
provincial council.” Dr. Banda and Mr. Nyerere called in a joint 
statement for the release of Jomo Kenyatta and detainees in 
Uganda, Kenya, Nyasaland and other parts of Africa. (Daily 
Telegraph, May 11.) 


Constitutional Scheme 


The Colonial Secretary announced tuat there would be a 
constitutional conference on Nyasaland in London in June or July 
but said he did not think it would be a success unless there was 
a considerable move away from the positions taken up by the 
different parties concerned. 

He said that the conference should have taken place 15 months 
ago, and was not in any way related to the question of Nyasaland’s 
secession from the Federation. 

Mr. Macleod said that he had been greatly heartened by his 
time spent in Nyasaland. Even people who had forebodings about 
Dr. Banda’s release. must have been heartened. There were 
approximately 142 Nyasaland detainees still in detention. If the 
present state of order and tranquillity remained, then a quicker 
release would be effected. (Times, April 9.) 


Self-help 


Clyde Sanger (Guardian, April 22) wrote: “The development of 
Nyasaland does not basically depend upon the Federal ‘subsidy’, 
which the Jack Report! estimates at £2.75 millions; it depends on the 
willingness of the country’s 2,780,000 Africans to co-operate in 
making economic progress. After a year of emergency and tension, 


there are strong signs that indicate the exact reverse of Lord Home’s 
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assertion: if Nyasaland remains in the Federation she is in greater 
danger of becoming a slum, a nearly stagnant reservoir for cheap 
migrant labour, than if she is given swift independence... 

“Nyasas are not impressed by the size of the Federal subsidy: 
it amounts to £1 per head a year and since Federation the poll 
tax, levied on every adult male, has been increased by 12s. 6d. The 
Jack Report, which sees great benefit in the Federal connection, 
allows that most of the new investment has been in strict sense 
non-productive. The money has been spent on schools, hospitals, 
and new buildings. Other development has not kept pace; there 
are not enough jobs available for the growing mass of Standard Six 
school-leavers, nor the extra jobs for the larger and healthier popula- 
tion. The injection of Federal money has increased wages and con- 
sumer spending at the frothy top of the economy (the average annual 
earnings of a European employee was £1,041 in 1957, that of an 
African employee £42), but it has not improved the basic structure, 
which is founded on agriculture. As one Jack commissioner summed 
up, ‘The fiscal benefits of federation are indisputable, but it is ex- 
tremely hard to calculate what the economic advantages have been.’ 

“All agricultural advance depends on political stability in Nyasa- 
land. Nyasas resist the enforcement of agricultural rules, as the 
Devlin Commission noted, as a way of protesting politically; the 
poor quality of African tobacco last year can be blamed on the 
disturbances. The recruitment of land development staff from 
overseas has flagged since the troubles began. There is every sign 
that, so long as federation continues, Nyasas will maintain their op- 
position to agricultural improvements proposed by white officials, 
and the economy will virtually stagnate .. . 

“The same Jack commissioner said: ‘If federation continues, we 
can look for investment from that direction. If Nyasaland becomes 
independent, there will be an upsurge both in outside investment 
and in the spirit of the people.’ 

“Schemes for self-help are already being discussed, and range 
from education to co-operatives. Although it was only last year 
that Dedza School began the first sixth form in the territory, Dr. 
Banda, while in prison, began planning for a university college at 
Livingstonia, and a missionary there has estimated that there could 
be 200 potential students within five years. 

“At the end of 1958 there were 88 co-operatives in Nyasaland 
marketing mainly coffee, rice, and ghee and having 8,008 members. 
These figures compare very poorly with those of Tanganyika which 
had 546 societies with 318,900 members in 1958. The slow growth of 
co-operatives in Nyasaland has been partly because of the scarcity 
of cash crop farming, and partly because of the antipathy of farmers 
to the Agricultural Production and Marketing Board, which deals 
with African-grown tobacco, maize, cotton, and groundnuts. These 
objections will tend to disappear when the A.P.M.B., becomes 
Africanised and regional marketing boards are set up to help to 
increase the number of co-operatives. A movement has also already 
begun to tackle village development on a communal basis, after the 
pattern of India (or of St. Faith’s in Southern Rhodesia)... There 
were other projects for growing tea, sugar and cocoa... 

“Whether or not the Southern Rhodesian threat to cut off Nyasa 
migrant labour were implemented, Nyasas believe they have nothing 
to fear from it. The 133,000 Nyasas who are in Southern Rhodesia 
are almost by definition, those with most initiative and capacity for 
hard work. There would be a strong call for them to return to 
Nyasaland, to farm the land more efficiently and to join in the new 
enterprises (for most of the migrants hail from the Northern Pro- 
vince). They would, Nyasas believe, soon begin to earn as much 
at home as they used to earn abroad, and this unnatural and un- 
healthy system of migration would be abolished . . . 

“The cutting off of the Federal subsidy would certainly entail a 
period of sacrifice. A special independence tax might be levied and 
the introduction of graduated income tax for all levels, which has 
begun in Tanganyika, would bring in more revenue than the £995,000 
at present gained from poll tax. Higher taxes might be placed on 
Nyasaland’s major export, tea, but these would have to be light 





enough to avoid discouraging an industry whose annual production 
is worth about £3.5 millions. 

“The general economic argument of Malawi can be summed up 
in this way: Nyasaland is at present a static society, politically frus- 
trated. The dynamism of the people will not be released until the 
country gains independence; then the dynamism will be reflected in 
a rapidly expanding economy. There are too many examples of this 
process having happened in the modern world for these claims about 
Nyasaland to be rejected lightly.” 


Coffee and Water Schemes 


The Rhodesian Selection Trust Group of Companies announced 
that it proposes to provide the Nyasaland Government with £90,000 
which is to be used for starting an all-African coffee growing scheme 
in the Northern Province. 

In 1956 the R.S.T. Group made a loam of £1 million to the 
Nyasaland Government, to be spent in the discretion of the 
Government on the capital cost of general African development in 
the territory. The loan agreement provided that interest would be 
free for four years, that is until June 30, 1960. Over half of the 
loan was allocated by Government to African education projects 
and grants-in-aid to primary, secondary and_teacher-training 
schools. The remainder was devoted to African housing, communi- 
cations, irrigation and land reclamation, and other schemes. 

The R.S.T. Group now proposes to extend for two years the 
interest-free period of the £1 million loan, thus making available to 
Government the sum of £90,000. This proposal was made on the 
understanding that this financial assistance should be related to a 
specific project which would be of benefit to Africans. 

The use to which the money might best be put has been 
discussed between the Nyasaland Government and the R.S.T. 
Group and, at the suggestion of Government, it has been agreed to 
devote the whole of the amount to financing a 10-year scheme for 
the development of an African coffee industry in the Northern 
Province. 

Sir Ronald Prain, Chairman of the R.S.T. Group said:—‘“We 
have been particularly glad to make this offer to Nyasaland at a 
time when its economic resources are so strained, and we have done 
this in recognition of the fact that quite a large proportion of our 
African labour on the Copperbelt comes from Nyasaland.” 
(Government Press Release, March 17.) 

A grant of £900,000 towards the first phase of a water supply 
scheme for Blantyre and Limbe, to cost £2,300,000, has been made 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts. 
April 29.) 


Rhodesia, Northern 


Security Ordinance Invoked 


AFTER a number of incidents in which violence was involved, the 
Governor, on the eve of the visit of the Queen Mother declared 
the United National Independence Party to be an unlawful society 
in the Western Province, which covers the Copperbelt. This was 
done under the Preservation of Security Ordinance. He said that 
the disorder had led to an explosive and dangerous situation. ‘There 
is no doubt whatever that the present state of affairs has been 
brought about and stems from the defiant attitude of U.N.LP. 
particularly in the Western Province, and its deliberate flouting of 
the law regarding public meetings and its resistance to the police 
in enforcing that law . . . I shall not hesitate to extend these measures 
either in or outside the Western Province if circumstances so require. 
I and my Government intend to stop the drift to lawlessness, and 
I will not negotiate with anybody on the basis and under the threat 
of violence. The quickest way to restore mutual confidence and 
trust between the peoples of Northern Rhodesia will be through a 
clear renunciation of violence ...” 


(Times, 
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The incidents included attacks on a European woman and her 
children, the stoning of cars and of Africans breaking the U.N.LP. 
boycott of beer halls. The homes and property of African Federal 
M.P.s were attacked. Protests were made by European groups 
including the Mineworkers Union. (Times, May 13.) 

A deputation of U.N.LP. officials, led by S. Kapwepwe, acting 
president, and M. Sipalo, national secretary, who had asked for an 
interview with the Governor, were received by Mr. Martin Wray, 
Chief Secretary. They had written to Mr. Macleod, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, alleging that, hysterical settlers, European- 
controlled newspapers, and the settler-controlled Cabinet had forced 
the Governor to call an emergency meeting of the Executive Council 
and that police powers were being ruthlessly used to ban U.N.I.P. 
and to detain their leaders. They alleged bribery by the police 
special branch and torturing of Africans arrested for trifling political 
crimes. The Chief: Secretary told the U.N.I.P. delegation that, 
because so many incidents had been connected with the name of 
U.N.L.P. and a number of the party leaders had been convicted for 
serious offences, the Government believed that the leaders were 
responsible for the present security situation. This was confirmed 
by the fact that they had not publicly expressed regret at the out- 
rages which had occurred. Mr. Wray referred to the Colonial 
Secretary's condemnation in the House of Commons of lawlessness 
in N. Rhodesia and his full support for the Governor in any 
necessary measures the Governor might take to maintain law and 
order. The Chief Secretary invited the deputation to declare their 
own resolve that the party should renounce the use of violence. 
(Times, May 13.) 

Previously four officials of U.N.I.P. were found guilty of sedition 
offences and sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment. They included 
Frank Chitambala, territorial secretary-general; Sykes Ndilila, 
national senior information secretary; Dominico Mwansa, territorial 
propaganda secretary. (Federation Newsletter, April 22.) 

Kenneth Kaunda, National President of the U.N.I.P., described 
the causes of tension to a press conference in London on May 16. 

He said: “I will not know all the facts probably until I get 
home. But it is true to say that Northern Rhodesia has never really 
been stable politically ever since the British Government imposed 
federation on the unwilling Africans just to satisfy a handful of 
power-hungry settlers in 1953. 

“Last year a new constitution—another of the many imposi- 
tions—was introduced in Northern Rhodesia. It provided 22 seats 
for 70,000 settlers and only 8 seats for 3,000,000 Africans. Because 
of the high qualitative franchise which places every White man on 
the voters’ roll on the basis of one man one vote because of his 
economically strong position, and which excludes Africans from 
having any effective say in the running of government business, 4 
of those 8 seats were taken by black candidates who stood on 
European tickets. 


“All this time has seen political tension in Northern Rhodesia - 


increase. Government has rushed in legislation after legislation, the 
last of which is called Public Security Ordinance. It makes the 
Governor a complete dictator. 

“The granting of independence to the Congo after serious riots; 
the changes in Kenya and Tanganyika that provide the first step to 
national independence and self-determination for Africans; the 
announcement that negotiations are to start soon in London for 
Nyasaland’s constitutional advance; the recent brutal massacres of 
Africans by the settler-controlled government in South Africa have 
all made their serious contribution to the tension. Add to this the 
serious unemployment in the country.” 

Mr. Kaunda condemned violence emphatically which he said led 
to “loss of life, property and happiness, the very things we are trying 
to secure and protect. Distant as I am from my country I wish to 
appeal to my countrymen to refrain from any acts of violence and 
to remain calm and dignified no matter how trying the circumstances.” 

He said his party were asking that the British Government break 
up the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and open constitu- 


tional talks on Northern Rhodesia—the central point to be observed 
at these talks being the introduction of a democratic constitution for 
Northern Rhodesia based on one man one vote. His party 
recognised that white settlers harboured certain fears, and was 
“sincerely anxious” to put them at rest. It therefore proposed a 
legislature of 61 members of whom 14 would be chosen by the 
principal minority groups: European, Asian and Euro-African. There 
would also be three officials: Chief Secretary, Finance Minister and 
Attorney-General. The remaining 44 members would be elected by 
Africans on the basis of one man one vote. 

The Executive would consist of the Governor, who would 
retain the power of veto, the three officials and Ministers chosen 
by the leader of the majority party. 


Trouble in the Schools 


The Govenor, Sir Evelyn Hone, announced that an official 
enquiry would be held into the trouble at five N.Rhodesian schools. 
He said reports blamed the insubordinate behaviour of pupils on 
political influences . . . He rejected demands made by African 
nationalists for the dismissal of Mr. Musumbulwa, Minister of 
African Education, and those made by U.N.LP. that all African 
schools be closed pending the enquiry and said the facts about the 
wave of unrest were clear. 

At Fort Jameson secondary school boys refused to accept 
discipline and were offensively rude to the principal and staff 
because they objected to the proposed visit of a party of the 
Monckton Commission. 

At the Hodgson Technical College, Lusaka, there was a complete 
breakdown of discipline, accompanied by rowdyism and some 
violence. 

At Fort Roseberry Trades School, students demanded the right 
to hold political meetings and sing political songs at any time, 
regardless of the school programme, and discipline. They left the 
school when told their demands could not be met. 

At Chilambana Teacher Training College, near Lusaka, the 
students questioned the principal’s punishment of two students who 
had admitted to drunkenness and breaking bounds, and his decision 
to send away another student whose record clearly showed his 
unsuitability to become a teacher. 

At the secondary school, controlled by the Jesuit Mission at 
Chikuni some boys refused to accept the orders of the staff following 
the objection by some of them to a certain kind of fish being 
served. 

At Kitwe Trades School the majority of students refused to 
work and chose to leave rather than complete their courses. They 
said they would not be able to find work at the end of their courses 
and refused to accept assurances by the provincial education officer 
that there were no grounds for their fears. (Federation Newsletter, 
April 1.) 

Incendiary attacks on mission schools in the Laupaula province 
were also reported. (Guardian, April 4.) 


The Rhodesian Selection Trust and Anglo American Corporation 
announced that their copper mining companies in Northern Rhodesia 
are to provide £1,300,000, half as a gift and half as a low interest 
loan, for expenditure by the Government on African education on 
the Copperbelt. With this addition to government expenditure already 
planned, it is hoped that all African children on the Copperbelt will 
soon be able to get primary education up to standard four, and that 
improvement in the numbers that can go on to standard six and to 
secondary education and teacher training will be increased. 

At present only 60 per cent of the children can go to school and 
reach standard four, and only about 20 per cent can go to standard 
six. (Times, March 16.) 


Mr. Macleod’s Assurance 


During his visit to Lusaka, the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Iain Mac- 
leod, said that constitutional arrangements for N. Rhodesia made just 
over a year ago satisfied neither African nor European opinion . . . 
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“My colleagues and I have no plans in contemplation to amend 
the constitution, although I cannot, of course, predict the outcome 
of the review of the Federal Constitution or guarantee that its re- 
sults may not entail certain consequential changes in territorial 
constitutions. In this there is, of course, no suggestion of Nyasa- 
land going ahead and N. Rhodesia being held back.” (Guardian, 
March 30.) 

Speaking of the fear of some in Northern Rhodesia that their 
voice and case would go unheard at the Federal review, Mr. Macleod 
recalled a speech he made in the House of Commons, in which he 
said: “It would be premature to indicate how the delegations from 
the northern territories may be chosen, but it is equally premature 
to assume that any such delegation would be drawn solely from 
the Government benches in the legislatures of those two territories.” 
(Times, March 30.) 

Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, president of U.N.LP., said that he had been 
invited to see Mr. Macleod in London in May. Mr. Kaunda spent 
two months touring the country and preaching non-violence, before 
leaving for a visit to the U.S.A. 

The Guardian (March 26) commented: “The Northern Rhodesia 
Government is unlikely to find a more reasonable African than Mr. 
Kaunda, yet instead of offering encouragement to him his move- 
ment is continually harassed and I get the impression that the 
Administration is merely waiting to trip him and U.N.I1.P. up.” 


Northern Rhodesia Association 


Over 1,000 (out of a White European population of 75,000) 
Europeans met in Lusaka at the inaugural meeting of the N. Rhodesia 
Association. The theme was that of “protect the white man”, and 
“stand firm and fight for our rights”. The proposal was made that 
the old Greater Rhodesia Society should be revived to obtain from 
the British Government independence for the part of the country 
covered by the ordinary electoral constituencies (mainly the line of 
rail). 

A condition of this should be that these areas should remain 
within the Federation. In the ordinary constituencies there should 
be no lowering of the franchise and no lowering of standards of 
Western civilisation. Everyone of any race should have equal 
opportunity and equal responsibility based on merit and ability. This 
was described as benevolent partition. 

Mr. John Gaunt, Independent Federal M.P. said: “I think there 
is a deep-seated plan to sell us down the river.” He warned that 
it might be necessary to raise the franchise qualification. “We can 
be conquered through the ballot box more easily than by violence. 
If we fight, Southern Rhodesia will rally to us, but they don’t think 
we can fight. Throw it back in their teeth and they will come 
forward.” 

Mr. G. F. M. van Eeden, M.P. (Dominion Party) said: “If Euro- 
peans take the right line and have the necessary determination and 
resolution there is no reason why the future for Europeans cannot 
be retrieved. I am prepared to let bygones be bygones whether 
regarding Mr. Gaunt or the U.F.P. Let us all start on a fresh slate 
from now on. If we do not forget we are U.F.P., D.P. or C.A.P. 
we shall soon be R.I.P.” 

Mr. E. Grindley-Ferris, M.L.C. (U.F.P.), said he supported the 
proposal for partition. 

A committee of 21 members was formed. Subsequently both 
Mr. van Eeden and Mr. Grindley-Ferris resigned. (Central Africa 
Post, March 7 and 14.) 


Application to U.N. Fund 


Application has been made by the Ministry of Lands and Natural 
Resources, through the Federal Government, for a grant of up to 
£204,000 from the United Nations Special Fund to meet half the cost 
of preparing a plan for using and developing the resources of the 
Kafue River basin. ; 

The other £204,000 will be provided by the Territorial Govern- 
ment. Entirely within Northern Rhodesia, the Kafue River is about 





870 miles long and drains about 60,000 square miles. Economically 
the Kafue basin is the most important in Northern Rhodesia. 

The purpose of the project is to provide the information and 
general plan on which planning for special regions’ resources and 
projects can be based. The present degree of continuing develop- 
ment of communications, industry and towns gives the area a basis 
and economic prospects for further development in its natural re- 
sources. (Federation Newsletter, April 1.) 


Rhodesia, Southern 


Constitutional Reservations 


Sir EDGAR WHITEHEAD visited London to discuss with Lord Home, 
the Secretary of State for CommonweaJth Relations the reserved 
powers held by the British Government over Rhodesian legislation. 
Sir Edgar told a United Federal Party meeting before he left that 
there would have to be an election (in 1961) after the matter of the 
Colony’s Constitution had been settled—either on the new Constitu- 
tion or because he had failed to get the reservations removed. 

The British Government had never used them “but some idiot 
might want to”. While the reservations remained there was a risk 
of extremists pressing the British Government to enforce them. “It 
is an obvious dodge they will try on.” (Federation Newsletter, 
March 18.) 

At present the British Government holds the power to veto any 
legislation during the year following its enactment by the S. 
Rhodesia Assembly, a more specific power to veto nearly all laws 
which are technically discriminatory against Africans, and a set of 
minor powers. 

In London Sir Edgar said that the reserved powers had never 
been exercised “to any material extent” in thirty-seven years of 
responsible government, and interest had only been aroused when 
his Government had talked about ending them. “About half” the 
powers originally reserved in 1923 had been handed over during Lord 
Malvern’s term as Premier and when his successor—Mr. Garfield 
Todd—had asked the British Government about the remaining 
reservations he had been told to leave discussion on them until 
1960. This was why he had raised the subject now. 

He believed most people would think that effective local safe- 
guards embodied in a S. Rhodesian Senate would be better than 
theoretical safeguards which had never been used. There was “an 
element of the African population” which opposed his plans, but 
he was not at all convinced that they knew what was involved. 

He did not want, he said, to have British officials overrule his 
Government “on matters about which they frequently have no 
knowledge whatever”. Some so-called racially discriminatory laws 
were necessary because of native customs: he instanced the law 
permitting Africans to make polygamous marriages. 

A deputation of Africans also saw Lord Home on behalf of the 
National Democratic Party. It comprised Mr. Mawema and his 
deputy president, Mr. Moton Malianga, Dr. Bernard Chidzero, Mr. 
Enoch Dumbutshena, and Mr. Paul Mushonga, formerly vice- 
treasurer of the African National Congress. The deputation found 
Lord Home giving the impression that the British Government had 
no intention of handing over its powers of veto over legislation 
which is technically discriminatory against Africans, but he also said 
that there was too much already on the Rhodesian agenda to con- 
sider a S. Rhodesian constitutional conference at this time. The 
N.D.P. had proposed that the constitution be revised and that a Bill 
of Rights be inaugurated and the Native Affairs Department be 
abolished. (Guardian, April 29.) 

Mr. C. J. M. Alport, Minister of State for Commonwealth Affairs 
said in the House of Commons (May 9) that the U.K.’s ability to 
accept a scheme which would reduce or withdraw the powers vested 
in the Secretary of State would depend on whether arrangements 
could be devised and agreed by both Governments which would 
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provide effective alternative safeguards, particularly in respect of 
amendment of the constitution. Sir Edgar Whitehead put certain 
broad proposals designed to provide such alternative machinery. 
It was agreed that these should be the subject of joint study by the 
two Governments, and that a further meeting will be held later in 
the year and before the federal review. In reply to questions, he 
added “The final say in a matter of this kind of course rests with 
Parliament in the United Kingdom. As far as consultations with the 
Africans are concerned, the Prime Minister said on February 18 that 
in the event of a change being made in the constitution the interest 
of the Africans will be given full weight, and that statement was 
repeated by the Secretary of State when he had an interview with 
representatives of ceriain African political interests in S. Rhodesia.” 
(Times, May 10.) 

Commenting on Sir Edgar’s case, the Times (May 11) said: 
“Amid the clamours of black African nationalism the still small 
voice of Sir Edgar Whitehead demanding constitutional advances for 
the Europeans in Southern Rhodesia has attracted little attention in 
Britain . . . The demand for constitutional advance in Southern 
Rhodesia arises initially from a policy which has. now commanded 
wide acceptance in both Britain and Central Africa. It is that not 
much should be done to alter the federal constitution until a greater 
measure of political advancement has been attained by its component 
parts. The initiators of this policy undoubtedly had in mind the 
interests of the Africans in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland .. . 

“People were apt to forget that the third partner in the Federa- 
tion might also wish to partake in the progress. Sir Edgar White- 
head, the leader of a precarious Government in search of a rallying 
cry, did not forget. The general theme that Southern Rhodesia 
should have a share in this constitutional beneficence has logic and 
fairness on its side... 

“In coming to a decision on this subject there are three con- 
siderations to bear in mind. First, ought the British Government 
to consult African opinion independently of Southern Rhodesian 
governmental opinion before abolishing the veto? It hardly seems 
constitutionally possible for them to do so. The Africans could, 
if they exercised their voting rights to the full, which they do not, 
exercise a very effective pull on Southern Rhodesian politics. The 
indications are that they now realise this and their leaders will in 
future encourage them to vote. In that case Sir Edgar Whitehead 
and all political parties will have to heed them. 

“The second point is whether it is possible to devise effective 
alternative safeguards for African interests once the veto is abolished. 
The answer is that it is possible. The safeguards will have to be 
built into the constitution, and Africans will have to be a party to 
their working. If the Southern Rhodesian Government is really 
prepared to accept safeguards of this kind, the British Government 
would not really be justified in refusing to surrender the veto. 
Thirdly, it would be desirable if decisions could be postponed until 
after the report of the Monckton Commission and the federal con- 
ference. If, however, it is intended to anticipate this conference in 
the case of Nyasaland, then there is no argument in logic for post- 
poning it in the case of Southern Rhodesia.” 

In a letter to the Editor (Times, May 17) the Chairman of the 
Africa Bureau, Lord Hemingford, said : “In view of the fate of the 
African Affairs Board in the Central African Federation, and all 
Previous constitutional safeguards, thought adequate at the time of 
the Act of Union in South Africa, many of us are greatly concerned 
lest a fait accompli be presented before the Monckton Commission 
reports and the Federal constitutional conference takes place. Such 
a development could only result in a further disastrous loss of con- 
fidence amongst the Africans whom we are pledged to consult, and 
who constitute not merely as, Mr. Alport said, ‘an important sec- 
tion’ but 92 per cent of the population of Southern Rhodesia. 

“You state in your leading article of May 11 that if it is intended 
to anticipate the constitutional review in the case of Nyasaland ‘then 
there is no argument in logic for postponing it in the case of Southern 
Rhodesia’. But the two cases are not comparable since Britain’s 
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obligations to the people of the two Northern Protectorates are in 
a totally different category from her relationship to the self-governing 
colony of Southern Rhodesia.” 


£2,000,000 Loan for Land Husbandry 

The World Bank has made a loan of £2 millions for the 
African Land Husbandry programme. The loan is for a term of 
10 years and bears interest of six per cent. It is guaranteed by the 
British Government. The Federal Government, which has received 
the loan, will relend jt to the S. Rhodesian Government. 

The present Land Husbandry programme was launched in 1956. 
Over the next three and a half years the S. Rhodesian Government 
plans to spend nearly £12,000,000 on African land husbandry. The 
programme provides for the surveying and assessing of arable and 
grazing land, the allocatidn of individual plots and settlement areas, 
provision of water supplies and construction and improvement of 
farm-to-market roads. 

It also includes soil conservation measures, and the improvement 
and expansion of auxiliary services—agricultural research, demon- 
stration, extension and marketing. It has been estimated that with 
adequate extension services, total food production per holding could 
double within the next 10 years. 

The Federal Minister of Finance, Mr. Donald Macintyre, said 
that the World Bank loan was a further demonstration of the bank’s 
confidence jin the future of the Federation. The fact that the bank 
had made the loan was a direct negation of the statement by Mr. 
Garfield Todd that the Federation would not be able to raise any 
more money in the United States. (Federation Newsletter, April 14.) 


Sale of St. Faith’s Farm 


St. Faith’s Mission farm is to be sold to the S. Rhodesia Govern- 
ment. The decision to sell the farm was made recently by the 
Diocesan standing committee. 

The mission itself will retain the central portion, comprising 
the mission church, school and various buildings, together with land 
sufficient for the needs of the mission. 

The Guardian (April 26) commented: “Some ten thousand acres 
is likely to revert to the Makoni Reserve and the remaining two 
thousand . . . will become a Native Purchase Area in which African 
farmers from St. Faith’s will have the first option to buy. . . 

“St. Faith’s was one of the few places in the Federation where 
racial partnership was put into practice at the working level and 
there will be many who regret that the diocese did not persevere 
with it... 

“Something of lasting value has been achieved, however, and 
it is to be hoped that something of value will be salvaged. It is 
likely that the ten or twelve Africans who buy in the Native Pur- 
chase Area will be able to form a co-operative as their inter-racial 
predecessors were not allowed to do.” 


Reform of Pass Laws Recommended 


The directors of the African Affairs departments in seven cities 
and towns have recommended the abolition of passes for Africans 
seeking work. This report also calls for higher wages, and advocates 
a unified approach throughout the colony. At present an African 
carries a certificate of service (unless he is looking for work, in 
which case he carries the appropriate permit) and a night pass if he 
is out after curfew hours. Other documents which he must have 
but not necessarily carry all the time include tax receipts, an occupa- 
tion certificate for accommodation and passes while travelling out- 
side the area where he is employed. 

The new approach seeks to abolish certificates of service and 
permits to seek work in urban areas. The Directors recommend 


_that much greater use should be made of certificates of identity, 


which give the holders far greater freedom of movement. (Times, 


April 22.) 








Detainees 


Thirty-four African detainees have been released from prison or 
restriction, leaving at the end of April, 54 Southern Rhodesian 
political detainees, 14 in prison and 40 in restricted areas. 


African Skill 

The works director of the Dunlop rubber factory at Bulawayo 
said: “The quality of workmanship among Africans is definitely 
greater than we ever expected to find. We had been told that 
Africans would be good at repetitive, assembly-line work, but not 
reliable on jobs requiring frequent variation. 

“In fact we have found that even in the more skilled jobs the 
Africans are capable of matching European standards. With the 
giant tyres, for example, where a high degree of skill is required, not 
only are they able to turn out first-class work, but they can switch 
to other sizes requiring different techniques with no loss of skill or 
concentration.” 

A team of skilled instructors were sent to Rhodesia from Britain 
to train local staff—both European and African and in some opera- 
tions they were able to report that the Africans had thoroughly 
mastered the techniques in less than the average training period in 
Britain. 

Three hundred and fifty Africans are employed and more than 60 
have been promoted to leading hands in charge of various phases 
of tyre and tube production. European foremen are in overall charge. 
(Johannesburg Star, February 24.) 


Three Hotels Multi-Racial 


The Hotel Victoria, Bulawayo, has been officially declared multi- 
racial under the terms of an amendment to the Land Apportionment 
Act. Two others are the Victoria Falls Hotel and the Jameson 
Hotel, Salisbury. (Federation Newsletter, April 14.) 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Federation of 


Premier’s View of Britain’s Policy 
Tue Federal Prime Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, in the debate on 
the Speech from the Throne said: “Many in this country have grown 
to doubt the wisdom of British policy towards Africa and other 
under-developed areas. 

“We who live in such an area have learnt that it is possible 
for Black and White to achieve a great deal in a relatively short 
time;, but we also see great dangers in speeding up the pace of 
African political advancement beyond the stage he has reached in 
his social and economic progress. 

“Any theories about Africa must be tailored to the facts of 
Africa. I have been taken to task for saying that for many many 
years Nyasaland remained an Imperial slum, but this is also a fact 
and one which not all the wishful thinking in the world can take 
off the record. 

“There is also a general ignorance about the affairs of the Feder- 
ation amongst the people of the United Kingdom, which is no 
reflection on the man in the street in Britain, but it questions the 
right of those in Britain, who are not in possession of the facts, 
to sit in judgment on our affairs. 

“... it may be that they have decided it is worth sacrificing old 
and proven British standards and institutions of public life, which 
have been the invaluable inheritance of the British Colonies, gamb- 
ling for the allegiance of the people of Africa in the greater 
East/West struggle. This, to us, has always been a puzzling sugges- 
tion, because in practice it will turn out to be the surest means of 
opening the way to Communist encroachment in Africa. 

“To get out, and get out fast may ease the pressure for a little 





while, but it won’t solve the problem of poverty in Africa, it is no 
guarantee of political stability in the future, and is no service whatso- 
ever to people who for many years have had the tutelage and 
guidance, and the protection, of the: old democracies. I make no 
apology for condemning this rat-race away from responsibility as 
the greatest disservice that the metropolitan powers concerned could 
do to their former charges.” 

On the Federal Constitution, Sir Roy said: “Constitutions are 
designed to last; it is right and proper to improve upon them but 
not to throw them away like so many playing cards in some game 
of politics. 

“It will be apparent that the question of representation at the 
Review talks must be settled before the report of the Monckton 
Commission is finalised, and I am therefore going to suggest to the 
Leader of the Opposition that we meet to discuss this matter soon 
after the Conference of Commonwealth_Prime Ministers in May.” 
(Federation Newsletter, April 8.) 

The Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, said the Federation 
had entered a vital period with the coming review of its Constitution. 
The Commonwealth Secretary, Lord Home, had reaffirmed the joint 
declaration made in April, 1957, between the Federal and British 
Governments. 

This, taken in conjunction with the Monckton Commission's 
terms of reference “makes it clear that the Constitutional review 
will be directed to the advance of Rhodesia and Nyasaland as a 
Federation and not to the consideration of looser forms of associa- 
tion between the Territories, or secession of any Territory” (Federa- 
tion Newsletter, April 8.) 

In London, Mr. Macmillan said: “It would be foolish indeed to 
conceal from ourselves the political problems which confront the 
Federation. Here, unlike Ghana and Nigeria, we do not have 
homogeneous populations. We have large numbers of our fellow 
countrymen who have made their homes there . . . They have led 
the economic progress and have been the pioneers. 

“The Africans owe everything to them. While, therefore, it is 
right and proper that Africans should share more and more in the 
life of different territories, yet nothing must be done to destroy 
the security and rights of Europeans. 

“The picture that we have of a multi-racial society is not to 
transfer domination from one race to another, but to develop on 
fair terms a sense of true partnership. This will require restraint 
from all over there and even more from all of us here. These 
problems will not be solved by slogans but by patient, intelligent, 
and imaginative treatment.” (Times, March 16.) 


The Future of Federation 

George Clay (Rand Daily Mail, March 24) said that the United 
Federal Party were advancing the view, based on the London agree- 
ment of 1957, negotiated by Sir Roy and the former Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, that the United Kingdom had 
“abrogated its right to legislate for the Federation”, and that the 
Federal Parliament was the only body which could dismember 
the Federation, and any amendments to the Federal Constitution 
must be agreed to by the Federal Government. 

Another view was that as the Federation was the creation of the 
United Kingdom Parliament, and had not yet acquired Dominion 
status, it could be dissolved by Britain. There was nothing in the 
Federal Constitution which made it “within the competence” of 
the Federal Parliament to dismember the Federation. If there had 
been, there might have been the implication that this power did 


not, in fact, lie with the British Government. Nor was the London 
agreement law. 


Rhodesian papers have been printing many letters under the 
headlines—“No longer any faith in British Government”, “Whites 
will have to pay”, “Secession is our only hope”, and “Family Unity 
of Commonwealth is meaningless”. The Guardian (March 17) said 
that it would be quite wrong to suggest that these sentiments have 
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official backing or in any way represent the views of Sir Roy 
Welensky and his Federal Administration or Sir Edgar Whitehead 
and his territorial Government in Southern Rhodesia. Sir Edgar 
has had some remarks of his own to make about going it alone 
recently, but nothing he said in any way approached the bitterness 
and even vindictiveness of the letters in the papers. 

Nevertheless, Sir Edgar and Sir Roy are bound to take note of 
the present groundswell of criticism—particularly if it shows signs 
of becoming a strongly running tide. 

The African Mail (April 27) reported that the Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust group of copper mining companies is making plans in 
case the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is dismembered. 
It said the company is planning to move its head office from 
Salisbury back to Lusaka where it was before Federation. Sir 
Ronald Prain, chairman of the Rhodesian Selection Trust, has had 
several meetings with Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, president of the North- 
ern Rhodesian United National Independence Party, but this repo 
was denied by officials of the company. i 


Monckton Commission 


The Monckton commission received more than 550 submissions 
of evidence during its visit to N. Rhodesia. Besides evidence from 
associations and firms, 113 statements were made by African chiefs, 
native authorities, and village headmen, 126 by individual Africans, 
183 by Europeans, and nine by Asians. 

Lord Monckton told a press conference in Lusaka that he had 
no doubt that some people had been deterred from giving evidence 
by intimidation. (Guardian, March 22.) 

Lord Monckton said: “We are well satisfied with the number 
of people who have so far come forward and given their views.” 
He hoped the commission’s report would be ready by October. 

In Nyasaland the Commission in the Northern and Central 
Provinces met an almost total and well-disciplined boycott from 
Africans. (Guardian, March 28.) 


Lecturer Refused Permit to Stay 


Mr. Michael Faber, lecturer in economics at the University 
College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, was refused permission to stay 
in the Federation despite protests from several quarters. One tele- 
gram of protest was signed by seven heads of Houses, 14 professors 
and 31 Fellows at Oxford and referred to a threat to academic 
freedom. 

The Federal Government said the matter was wholly one for 
the Immigration Board and was not subject to Government 
influence. 

The Observer (March 20) rejected the explanations and added 
that for all Sir Roy’s charm and persuasiveness, this was the action 
of a bully. 

The Guardian (March 19) connected the refusal with the fact 
that a year ago, almost every member of the staff of the University 
College. signed a letter denouncing the Preventive Detention Bill, 
and added that some other members of the staff have earned the 
hostility of the Government. In particular Mr. Terence Ranger 
and Mr. John Reed have been privately publishing a duplicated 
broadsheet, “Dissent”, which gives a picture of affairs in the 
Federation very different from the official view. What will happen 
to Mr. Ranger and Mr. Reed when their turn comes to renew 
residence permits? It will be a critical moment; for there would be 
little hope that the young University College would be able to 
attract enough new men of high academic calibre if the impression 
was given that the Federal Government while ready to enjoy the 
credit of welcoming the liberal spirit in which the college works— 
is ready to squeeze out individual members of the staff whose 
liberalism goes more than skin deep. 


African Advancement on Railways 


After 13 years of spasmodic negotiations, agreement was reached 
on advancement of Africans on the Rhodesia Railways. By a 
majority vote, the National Industrial Council—consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the two European unions and the railway administra- 
tion—accepted proposals by the Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
Governments amending the unratified agreement signed last 
January. 

The new agreement becomes effective immediately. Under it, 
African lorry drivers on certain duties are reclassified, and will 
have their earnings at least doubled. The first promotions into jobs 
hitherto reserved for Europeans will probably be in dining cars, 
where a new grade of “waiters” (as distinct from “stewards”) is 
to be created. 

The final stages of the negotiations began when Mr. A. E. 
Abrahamson, Minister of Labour of S. Rhodesia, and Mr. John 
Roberts, his N. Rhodesia counterpart, met all the interested parties 
and discussed the new proposals. The administration and the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union voted for the agreement. The Rhodesia 
Railway Workers’ Union opposed the new job categories and pay 
proposals, but when outvoted gave a guarantee that the union 
would accept the decision and try to make the new scheme work. 
(Times, May 4.) 


* Central African Examiner ” ' 


The controlling interest in the Central African Examiner, a 
fortnightly political and economic journal, has been transferred 
from Sir Geoffrey Crowther, a former editor of the Economist, 
to Mr. Theodore Bull of Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, a nephew of Sir 
Alfred Beit. 

A complete return to a liberal periodical uncommitted to any 
political party is the avowed aim of the new proprietor and the 
new editor, Mr. Jack Halpern. Mr. Halpern, who is 33, has been 
for the last three years the Public Relations Officer for the South 
African Institute of Race Relations in Johannesburg, and corre- 
spondent for a number of English newspapers. 

The Central African Examiner will continue to be associated 
with the Economist. It is likely to be reduced in size and may soon 
become a weekly publication. (Guardian, May 14.) 


EAST AFRICA 


Economic Commission 
AFTER consultation with the Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika, 
and Uganda, a commission has been appointed to review economic 
and financial co-operation in East Africa. 

The chairman of the commission will be Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
deputy chairman of Lloyds Bank, and the members Professor R. C. 
Tress, Professor: of Political Economy, University of Bristol, and 
Professor A. J. Brown, Professor of Economics, University of Leeds. 

The commission’s terms of reference are as follows: To examine 
the arrangements at present in force in East Africa for a common 
market area, for economic co-ordination between the territories, 
and for fiscal uniformity with regard to the measures now taken: 

(i) to facilitate inter-territorial trade in the products of local 
agriculture and manufacturing industries in East Africa; 

(ii) to secure uniformity in fiscal and financial matters, includ- 
ing the methods used to allocate the yields from customs, 
excise, and income taxes between the territories; 

(iii) to provide the East Africa High Commission with revenue 
necessary to meet the costs of the services administered by 
the commission for the benefit of the territories and to 
apportion the cost of such services between the territories. 

To consider the advantages and disadvantages generally of 
present arrangements and whether or not those arrangements are 
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economic and fair to the interests of each of the individual terri- 
tories and to make recommendations for any necessary adjustments, 
additions, or modifications to them. 


It is expected that the commission will begin investigations in 
East Africa in July. (Times, April 23.) 


Clyde Sanger, writing in the Guardian, April 25, commented: 
“This enquiry is almost as important to Central Africa as it is to 
East Africa. The Monckton Commission has been snubbed and 
boycotted by every representative African organization in Central 
Africa because its function was defined by Mr. Macmillan as ‘not 
to destroy Federation but to advise us on how the Federation can 
best go forward’. 


“Opponents of Federation are eager to hear an objective verdict 
on how the High Commission has fared, and they hope that it 
will be proved successful enough to support their argument for 
repeating the experiment further south. 

“The High Commission, unlike the Federation, is an empirical 
structure, expanding or contracting its responsibilities to fit the 
needs of the 20,000,000 people of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
in any particular year. In 1948 it was established with no more 
definite aim than to carry out certain common services. While some 
criticize it for having an inadequate purpose, this has been more 
its salvation than a weakness. 


“Sir Philip Mitchell, then Governor of Kenya, was believed to 
look on the High Commission as the forerunner to a political 
alliance. In 1948 and the decade which followed, such an idea was 
anathema to Africans in Uganda and Tanganyika. Now Mr. 
Nyerere has been cautiously speaking in favour of such a plan. 


“The High Commission has been responsible for running two 
separate groups of services. The ‘self-contained’ services (so called 
because they are supported by charges and fees on the public 
using them) comprise the railways and harbours and the posts and 
telecommunications. The ‘non-self-contained’ services (which are 
supported by grants and reimbursements from the British Govern- 
ment and nine other Governments which receive the benefits of 
these services) include revenue collection; medical, forestry, veter- 
inary, agricultural, and fishery research; a directorate of civil 


aviation and meteorological department; and an important desert 
locust survey. 


“The growth of the ‘self-contained’ services has been steady. 
During the ten years from 1948 to 1957, £65 millions was spent on 
developing railways and harbours and £10 millions on developing 
posts and telecommunications. In the same period recurrent ex- 
penditure on the railways rose from £6 millions in 1948 to £16 
millions in 1957, and on the postal and telephone services from 
£1 million to £4.6 millions. Without the growth of these services 
the development of the tea, coffee, cotton, and sisal industries, as 


well as the spreading of secondary industry, could not have been 
possible. 


“The scope of the ‘non-self-contained’ services has also widened 
immensely. In 1948 these cost only £548,000; in 1958-59 they cost 
£4.4 millions, More than a third of this latter figure was spent on 
collecting revenue for the three Governments, and the High Com- 
mission handed over nearly £30 millions in Customs and Excise 
duties, and £184 millions in income tax last year. 

“The commission of inquiry could recommend the disbanding 
of the High Commission, but it is much more likely to suggest 
that its responsibilities be extended. The fears that an East African 
Federation might be dominated by white settlers have vanished; 
recently at Oberlin College, Ohio, Mr. Nyerere said that the idea 
of federation was unthinkable a few years ago ‘but the climate is 
now improving’. 

“Whatever the solution of the problems of Central Africa may 
be, the East African Migh Commission has shown it can produce 


economic benefits for all territories, free from the bedevilment of 
political suspicions,” 





Ethiopia 
Education 


In the whole of Ethiopia there were at the end of 1954 fewer than 
60,000 students out of a total population of about 11,000,000 people. 
Mass education before 1935 was primarily ecclesiastical with the 
centre of study in certain monasteries and churches. Government 
education was initiated in 1905. Following the liberation of Ethiopia 
in 1941 the government set in motion a rapid plan for the develop- 
ment of education. The financial budget allotted for education had 
increased from $952,388 in 1943 to $6,000,000 in 1957. 

Schools directly controlled by the Ministry of Education pre- 
sently number as follows: 442 elementary, 7 secondary schools, 2 
vocational institutions, 4 colleges, and 1 teacher training school. 
Finally, there are “non-subsidized” schools which are in practice 
uncontrolled by the government and are staffed, financed and ad- 
ministered by the European foreign community. These are the 
Armenian, Greek, Italian and German schools. Because of the 
expenses involved in tuition and fees, Ethiopians form only a token 
percentage of their enrolment. 

A number of special schools have been established in the 
capital for training students in public health, theology, telecom- 
munications, handicrafts and civil aviation. The Gondar Health 
College in Begmedir province is providing intensive training in 
public health under a joint programme conducted by the Ethiopian 
Government and the Point-Four programme. With the assistance 
of the latter organisations, the scope of education in Ethiopia has 
been notably amplified. A number of courses are scheduled in an 
evening programme of adult education which is now in its fourth 
year in the Extension Department of the University College. Courses 
are also offered for teachers in service leading to the Ethiopian 
Leaving School Certificate. Mention must also be made of the 
proposed plan leading to the B.A. degree made available through 
evening study. 

Teaching on the secondary and college level is entirely in the 
hands of foreign personnel. Their distribution in 1954 was as 
follows: Indians 122; Canadians 63; British 35; American 34; 
Egyptians 15; others from eleven different countries 37. The excep- 
tions are in the instances of Ethiopians who teach Amharic in the 
secondary schools. Factors underlying the Government’s policy of 
turning to many nations in the recruiting of educational personnel 
are understandable in these terms. First, in the urgency to restore 
education in Ethiopia it was necessary in the formation stage to 
secure teachers, regardless of the national group, who were capable 
of performing the minimum of classroom work. The appeal, of 
course, was directed at the more highly developed Western countries. 
Secondly, Ethiopian nationalism has long been a buttress to the 
infiltration of foreign culture. Thus, it was believed that by turning 
to many nations at once, it was possible to siphon the experience 
and ideals of each without allowing the single traditions of any 
one group to become an influencing factor in Ethiopian culture. 
This scheme, when viewed in the light of present conditions, proves 
to have been a failure. It has produced some administrative confusion 
in education and has discouraged many of those who are honestly 
trying to do good work for Ethiopia. 

Regardless of the zeal shown by some foreign groups in their 
willingness to teach in the “bush schools” it cannot be denied that 
they are faced immediately with a dual language problem; the area 
dialect and the official language Amharic. As government policy 
permits teaching in the tribal vernacular in the first three grades, 
it is important that the proper orientation to general education be 
made at this level; this cannot be achieved without adequate com- 
munication. 

The introduction of technical training is the newest phase of 
the Government’s educational programme. The underlying lan, of 
course, is to prepare Ethiopians with specialised knowledge enabling 
them to take responsible positions in a proposed industrial economy. 
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At present, however, there is a vast disproportion between the 
number of students leaving the technical schools and the availability 
of suitable employment in which this training can be utilised. 
Industrialisation has not been developed in Ethiopia, nor are definite 
proposals being considered to set in motion this economic develop- 
ment. Under the present programme there are approximately 250 
boys undergoing technical education which is centred in_ two 
institutions, the Technical School (on the secondary level) and the 
College of Engineering. Students who have migrated from the rural 
villages show a reluctance to return after having received specialised 
training and a further disappointment arises in looking for an un- 
obtainable position. 

The founding of the University College of Addis Ababa in 1950 
set in motion the Government’s plan for providing an institution 
of higher academic studies within the country. Hitherto, Ethiopian 
youth was compelled to go abroad to receive advanced training in 
the arts and sciences. This scheme undoubtedly created a heavy 
financial strain on the education budget, and the founding of this 
institution has in part relieved this condition. The majority of 
students receiving Government scholarships to go abroad have com- 
pleted a four-year undergraduate course and are prepared for study 
on a more advanced level. It is, of course, a fact that the level of 
training maintained here is below that of colleges in French and 
British African Colonies. 

The ban upon coeducation was not lifted until the early years of 
the new system. It is now claimed that some 7,977 girls are in attend- 
ance in Government-owned primary and secondary schools and 
fourteen private schools throughout the country. This marks a 
sizeable increase over the 2,535 girls receiving schooling in 1946. 
Traditional customs which formerly confined female activity to 
household and domestic work and preparation for married life are 
giving way under Government encouragement. 

The solution of the problem of securing adequately trained 
native teachers is of fundamental importance to the success of the 
educational programme. The Teacher Training College at Harar 
does not supply an adequate number of Ethiopian teachers and it is 
necessary to recruit at least an equal number of teachers whose 
preparation for teaching is no better than the completion of the 
eighth grade or even less, and with no professional preparation. As 
the Ministry of Education points out in its report: “Of the 2,013 
Ethiopian teachers, however, only 4 have studied at the college or 
University level; 10 have completed the secondary school; 31 have 
completed two years of secondary school. A total of 45, less than 
3 per cent of all Ethiopian teachers, have completed more than 
eight years of elementary-secondary education. If to this number 
be added 160 teachers who have completed the eighth grade, it 
brings the total number of Ethiopian teachers to 205, or slightly 
over 10 per cent except for teachers of Amharic. Of course, 191 
have had two years of teacher training in addition to their elemen- 
tary-secondary education.” ‘ . 

Communication problems that arise in teaching in English warrant 
devoting space to a review of the matter. Although there are 
numerous languages spoken in Ethiopia, it is, however, decreed by 
law that Amharic (the language of the ruling class) is the official 
language of the country and is to be taught in all schools. English 
has supplanted French as the “second official” language of Ethiopia. 

It is however, a rare occasion for a student to speak English at 
home, for here, it is either Amharic or one of the many Ethiopian 
languages spoken by the family. (Extracts from an article by W. A. 
Shack, “Overseas Quarterly,” March.) 


Russian Economic Assistance 


Under the terms of the joint agreement Russia will undertake 
an extensive geological survey of Ethiopia for minerals, and will 
construct gold mining installations and gold processing plants. She 
will also build a big oil refinery at Fort Assab on the Red Sea, which 
is believed here to be aimed at breaking the western oil firms’ 
(Shell, Caltex, Agip, and Standard Oil) monopoly of supplying 
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Ethiopia with motor fuels. Russia has also been given the right to 


explore the prospects of building a metallurgical works in Ethiopia. 
(Times, March 28.) 


Kenya 


Constitutional Conference Report’ 


Mr. IAIN MACLEOD, the, Colonial Secretary, said in Glasgow that 
nothing was more striking at the recent Kenya conference than 
the “clarity of vision of Mr. Michael Blundell and multi-racial New 
Kenya party on the one hand and the blinkered foolishness of 
Group-Captain Briggs and his smal] band on the other”. 

Mr. Macleod said that in Kenya they must push ahead in 
development and resettlement schemes. They must write safeguards 
for the minorities into the Constitution and have a Bill of Rights. 
Yet valuable though these were, they were not the true answer. 
This came from an attitude of mind that believes a man should 
have his rights as a citizen and not because of the colour of his 
face—an attitude of mind that accepts as the natural order of 
things the right of a man to live and prosper and share in the 
administration of his country. 

Kenya would still need European stock, especially in farming, 
which dominated the whole economy. She would need Asian ex- 
perience in industry, and the other races and communities that 
lived in Kenya. Communal thinking had been for too long a curse 
of Kenya’s politics. (Guardian, March 22.) 

On his arrival in Kenya on March 24, on his way to Rhodesia, 
he was greeted with cries of “Traitor”, “Go back to Scotland”, and 
“We don’t want dictators, Black or White”. Further shouts and 
sustained booing greeted him when he left to board the plane again. 
About half-a-dozen men and women were involved in the demon- 
strations, and no special police precautions were taken. (Guardian, 
March 28.) 

In Nairobi on March 29, Sir Ferdinand Cavendish-Bentinck, the 
former Speaker of the Legislative Assembly,2 told a convention 
of European associations meeting that he could not remember the 
time when Kenya’s European community was treated with equal 
contempt as at present. Asking for backing for a coalition of 
European political parties, he said they must try to obtain more 
time for the country to progress before independence and that the 
Colony must be free of intimidation. Sir Ferdinand has announced 
that he is forming a new party, the Kenya Coalition. “I have no 
intention of creating a White front against a Black front,” he said. 
“But if we don’t get together our case goes by default.” (Guardian, 
March 30.) 


Introducing a debate in the House of Lords on March 28, Lord 
Hastings said: “. . . two Constitutions have already been imposed 
on Kenya, in 1954 and 1958, and I think that if there had been 
a third the chances of a grave security risk arising would have 
been very serious indeed. Therefore, I hold that any Colonial 
Secretary of this country had no option but to bring about and 
to accede to the agreement of three of the four Parties taking part 
in the Conference. I do not mean that the objections which have 
been made by the United Party should be ignored . . . But I think 
we have to realize that the United Party represents at most 1 per 
cent of the total population of Kenya, which is the European 
population, and that, however important economically that 1 per 
cent is, and of course, it is vitally important . . . in the purely 
political context in 1960, and in view of what is going on all over 
Africa today, it is quite inconceivable that 1 per cent of the popu- 
lation can predominate and continue to predominate in the political 
sphere or impede the political advance of the other 99 per cent.” 

The Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, the Earl of Perth, 
stated: “The Constitutional Conference as reported in the White 
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White settlers to the Africans, out rather is it a consistent and 
ordered, and I hope deeply important, step forward in Kenya’s 
destiny, in which all the races of Kenya—African, Asian, European 
and Arab—must play their part together and in harmony. This is 
our aim; this is our determination. It is uniquely difficult, the 
working of one race and another together, but it is also an exciting 
and an immensely worthwhile future an¢ task. But let us recognize 
that the final outcome depends on ti ple of Kenya and on 
the people of Kenya alone. . 

“There has been criticism of the expressed intention of some 
of the African delegates on their return to go on pressing for 
further constitutional advances, despite the agreement at Lancaster 
House. We have to recognize that the Lancaster House decisions 
do fall very short of many of their demands and aspirations. We 
cannot expect them to remain silent, although we can expect that 
they will accept, as they have accepted, the next stage of the 
Constitution. Indeed, they have not only accepted it but agreed 
to help to work it successfully.” 

But, he added, “there must be a genuine attempt to make the 
Lancaster House Constitution work before there is any question 
of its further alteration”. 

Lord Ogmore referred to the land development scheme—“Of 
course, the £5 million will not be nearly enough. I saw a report 
in the Daily Telegraph last week that the Minister of Finance, Mr. 
Mackenzie, and the Minister of Agriculture, Colonel McKenzie, 
are going to Washington very shortly to discuss the whole question 
with the International Bank. They are thinking in terms of £124 
million to £30 million loan, the Government putting up £5 million, 
and the balance, presumably, being put up by the International 
Bank. I should have thought that £124 million to £30 million was 
the right sort of figure. If the International Bank is not prepared to 
finance this scheme in the way suggested, then I think the Govern- 
ment will have to look to it again to see whether they cannot do 
something rather better than £5 million.” 

Lord Delamere, making his maiden speech, referred to the effect 
of the Constitutional Conference on Kenyan farmers. “I am sorry 
to say that there is a feeling of great anxiety, and a great lack of 
confidence has been engendered by these proposals. . . . Develop- 
ment, obviously, has been halted, and people, not knowing quite 
what is going to happen next, are rather revising their plans as to 
the future . . . it means that the wheels of the agricultural progress 
the agricultural economy on which Kenya depends, are slowing 
down, with probably disastrous results.” 

The Marquess of Salisbury stated: “It is our object to train 
the Africans up to govern their country in a civilized manner. That, 
as we all know, has been for many years the main goal of British 
colonial policy, and nobody wants to go back on it. But there still 
remains the vital question of pace . . . Too great speed can utterly 
defeat the object one has in view: and that is the anxiety which 
I think many of us have about the Macleod proposals.” 

Turning to the question of safeguards, he said: “Is there any- 
thing at that point to prevent an African majority in the Legislature, 
elected on this very wide franchise, under the impulsion of a 
Government led by, say, Mr. Mboya, or even Mr. Kenyatta, from 
sweeping away all those safeguards, or at any rate so far as they 
apply to minorities, at one stroke of the pen? Many of the electors 
will not even be able to read for themselves the arguments for or 
against any course of action on which the new Government may 
decide.” 

He went on to say that the people of Kenya “are a loosely- 
knit amalgam of different races and different tribes. What sort of 
justice are the minorities—the loyal Africans, the Europeans or the 
Asians, to whom the prosperity of the country is mainly due— 
likely to get from the type of leader it seems probable they will 
get in an independent Kenya in its present stage of develop- 
ment? ... 

“If the Government are afraid, and feel that the average African 
in Kenya today, whatever his other merits, and he has other great 





merits, is not yet fit for the unrestricted control of his country 
through a system of parliamentary democracy, surely it would have 
been a far better way . . . to start the next stage of the country’s 
constitutional development with a more restricted electorate of 
educated and responsible people, to whatever race they might 
belong, and then gradually broaden it as it appears that they 
become more and more qualified to exercise the franchise.” 

Replying to the Marquess of Salisbury, the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations, the Earl of Home, stated that the 
first criticism was “that Her Majesty’s Government are moving too 
fast. What is the right pace? Is it the pace of the Union of South 
Africa, of the Belgian Congo, or Algeria? Not in this House— 
because here we are careful with our language—but elsewhere, there 
has been talk of the betrayal of Europeans in Kenya and other 
parts of Africa. It would be quite possible to betray Europeans 
by going too fast and equally possible to betray Europeans by going 
too slow. . . . So again, as to timing, my answer (though it cannot 
be firm, because none of us can foresee the future, even in Kenya) 
would be, I think, that we must judge it, in each case, in relation 
to the circumstances of each country; and in each country those 
circumstances are different. But what we aim to achieve, at each 
stage, is co-operation between races in the practical politics of their 
own country. 

“The second criticism is that the African today is totally unfitted 
to work democracy; and lessons have been drawn from Asia and 
Africa. It is true that in certain countries where the full paraphernalia 
of the Westminster model of democracy has been given that has now 
been changed for another system. It has been changed for what 
is called, in Pakistan, Basic Democracy and in Ghana a Constitution 
which is something not very far removed from the present Constitu- 
tion of France. I do not know whether it is possible to say that those 
Constitutions are not democratic. It will very largely depend on 
how they are worked.” 

He added: “At any rate, if the African today is not ready 
for a full share in government, nevertheless, he is ready for some 
share, and that is what is being given in the Kenya White Paper 
and was agreed at the Kenya Conference.” 

In conclusion, he hoped that everyone would agree “that in this 
Kenya programme arising out of this Conference we have not been 
reckless; we have shown a degree of trust and confidence which is 
reasonable and which, we hope, will foster a sense of responsibility; 
and that from these beginnings in Kenya, and following the line 
which we believe to be right, confidence and responsibility in these 
countries of Africa will grow hand in hand.” 


In the Kenya Legislature a motion describing the recent Kenya 
constitution conference in London as “an abject failure”, and urging 
the Legislative Council to reaffirm its acceptance of the Lennox- 
Boyd Constitution for Kenya, was defeated. The mover, Air Com- 
modore E. L. Howard-Williams (non-party), found only two sup- 
porters—his seconder, Mr. J. R. Maxwell (Trans-Nzoia) and Major 
Day (Aberdare), both members of the United Party. 

The Chief Secretary, Mr. W. F. Coutts, described the Air Com- 
modore’s speech as “a pot-pourri of misstatements, noxious epithets, 
and egregious sophistry”. The mover was also rebuked by the 
Speaker, Mr. D. W. Conroy, for remarks about alleged American 
interference in Kenya’s affairs. The Air Commodore complained of 
“an American assault on our colonial chastity”, and added the quip 
that “people who live in white houses shouldn’t throw muck”. When 
he described the head of the African section of the State Depart- 
ment, Mr. Joseph Satterthwaite, as “sinister”, the Speaker called him 
to order. 

Air Commodore Howard-Williams claimed that the London con- 
ference had reached no agreement, and 80 per cent of the European 
community were “not even remotely satisfied” with it. The conference 
had not worked within the terms of reference—namely, to find some 
way of getting further progress within the framework of the Lennox- 
Boyd Constitution. The Macleod plan for Kenya was “the greatest 
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betrayal in our British history”, and he demanded that a Commission 
of Enquiry be appointed for the colony. 

Mr. Humphrey Slade, a specially elected member and supporter 
of the New Kenya group, opposed the motion. He pointed to the fact 
that African elected Ministers were on the Government front bench 
as proof of a tremendous step forward in the colony’s history. 

One of these Ministers, Dr. J. G. Kiano (Commerce and Industry), 
expressed the view that if there were any lack of confidence in the 
country people like Air Commodore MHoward-Williams were 
creating it. 

The Chief Secretary told the House that he profoundly regretted 
the mover’s remarks about the United States, which had helped 
Kenya in the past and would do so again. Virtually to accuse 
that country of subversion, without proof, was entirely irresponsible. 
He denied that the Lancaster House talks had been “an abject fail- 
ure”, adding that in his study of the Macleod plan he had seen no 
evidence that indicated the possibility of black dictatorship. Only 
four of the 12 members of the Executive Council would be Africans. 
(Times, April 30.) 

The Governor of Kenya, appointed a working party consisting of 
the Chief Secretary and the Attorney-General, to recommend, within 
the principles set out in the Report of the Kenya Constitutional 
Conference, the rules which should govern the registration of voters, 
the qualification and nomination of candidates, and the election of 
members to the Legislative Council, including the delimitation of 
Constituencies. The Working Party has decided that it will accept 
all written evidence and study all written memoranda submitted to 
it, but that it will not hear oral evidence. (Kenya Newsletter, April 26.) 


African Elected Members Hold 
Ministerial Office 


Three African Elected Members of the Legislative Council have 
accepted ministerial office in a “Caretaker Government” formed 
for the period of the transition from the former Lennox-Boyd con- 
stitution to the introduction of the Lancaster House constitution. 

The new Ministers are: Dr. J. G. Kiano (Commerce and In- 
dustry); Mr. Ronald Ngala (Labour, Social Security, and Adult 
Education); Mr. James Muimi (Health and Welfare). 

An African elected member, Mr. T. Towett, has been appointed 
Assistant Minister to Mr. Bruce McKenzie, Minister of Agriculture. 

The five key posts in the Government are unchanged and remain 
in the hands of colonial civil servants. These are: Chief Secretary, 
Mr. Walter Coutts; Legal Affairs, Mr. Eric Griffith-Jones; Defence, 
Mr. Anthony Swann; Education, Mr. W. A. C. Mathieson; and 
Finance, Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie. 

Mr. Ibrahim Nathoo remains Minister of Works, and Mr. 
Chunilal Madam, Minister without Portfolio; while Mr. Musa 


Amalemba, the African specially elected member whose position 


has been one of the reasons for the protracted negotiations on 
African participation in the Government, has responsibility for 
Common Services, Probation and Approved Schools added to his 
Ministry for Housing. 

A new Ministry for Information and Broadcasting was given to 
Mr. Norman Harris, a European elected member who was formerly 
European Minister without Portfolio. The remaining Ministries were 
those of Mr. Wilfred Havelock, Chairman of the New Kenya 
Group, whose Health and Local Government became Local Govern- 
ment and Lands; and Mr. W. E. Grosskill, who now has the port- 
folio of Tourism, Game, Forests and Fisheries. (Times, April 1.) 

Mr. Mboya announced that he would not take office in the 
interim Government. He gave two reasons for his refusal: (1) his 
responsibility to the labour movement in Kenya and internation- 
ally, and (2) that his political work left him without the necessary 
time to devote to a Ministry. (Times, March 30.) 

Mr. Oginga Odinga criticized him for refusing to accept a 
Ministry, although he had taken part in discussions preceding the 
offering of portfolios. 
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“If he knew that he was not going to take a Ministry, why 
didn’t he say so before?” he asked. “This change of mind can only 
be said to have been influenced by the hostile atmosphere at the 
Kiambu leaders’ conference. This is an unfortunate and most mis- 
leading public game.” (Guardian, April 1.) 


New Political Party 


The Uhuru Party of Kenya was formed on March 25. This 
was superseded on March 27 when a crowd of 25,000 Africans 
greeted with tremendous applause the announcement of the forma- 
tion of the Kenya African National Union (K.A.N.U.). It is the 
first nationwide African political party in the Colony since Jomo 
Kenyatta’s Kenya African Union was banned at the beginning of 
the Mau Mau emergency in 1952. (Guardian, March 28.) 

At a Party conference on May 14, Jomo Kenyatta was 
appointed president. A resolution was passed demanding that the 
African leaders should be allowed to visit Kenyatta at Lodwar to 
ascertain his views on the political situation. 

The resolution said that if this request was not granted by the 
Governor within a month the African elected members in the 
Government would leave and all African elected members would 
be asked to resign from the Legislative Council. 

The conference approved the party constitution, which declared 
dedication to immediate independence. It also registered disapproval 
of the Government's scheme to offer farms averaging 50 acres in the 
“White Highlands” to small farmers of all races. 

In the elections to office, Mr. James Gichuru became acting 
president, Mr. Oginga Odinga, vice-president, and Mr. Tom Mboya, 
general secretary. Mr. Mboya said that the new party would be a 
full-scale political one, incorporating existing parties and associations 
from all over the colony. Trade unions and co-operatives would be 
affiliated to it. (Uganda Argus, March 29.) 


Mr. James Samuel Gichuru is a 46-year-old Kikuyu. Like most 
Kikuyu, he believes that Jomo Kenyatta’s part in Mau Mau has been 
at least exaggerated and he would be willing to stand down for Ken- 
yatta once more as president of the Kenya African National Union, 
the proposed nationwide party—just as, 13 years ago, he stood down 
to let Kenyatta take over from him as leader of the Kenya African 
Union, which was later banned. 

He is at present a teacher of mathematics at the Roman Catholic 
secondary school in Kenyatta’s home village of Gitunguri, in the 
Kiambu Reserve, but he will be resigning shortly. 

He was born at the village of Thogoto, in Kiambu, and he and 
his wife still live there. He is proud of the fact that his mother and 
father were among the first Kenya Africans to become Christians. 
Like his parents he and his wife were married at the Church of 
Scotland mission in the township of Kikuyu. His education began 
at the mission school in the township, and finally he took a two- 
year course at Makerere College, Uganda. Apart from this he has 
never been out of Kenya. 

From 1935 to 1940 he was a teacher at his old high school and 
for the next 10 years was headmaster of the Ohurch of Scotland 
mission school at Kikuyu. His interest in politics led him in 1944 
to become the first president of the Kenya African Union and he 
held the post for three years before handing over to Kenyatta on 
the latter’s return from Europe. 

After this he concentrated on his teaching until 1950, when he 
was appointed Chief of the Dagoretti location, near Nairobi, and 
remained in office for two years. His father is still a headman in the 
location. 

During the Mau Mau emergency he was not put in detention by 
the Government, but in June 1955, he was put under a restriction 
order. For the first three years he was unable to work, but in 1958 
he was permitted to take up teaching again. The restriction order 
remained in force until January 1960 when the emergency ended. 
(Times, March 31.) 








Security and Jomo Kenyatta 


In an editorial, the Times (March 16) stated that for some months 
the mounting tide of assaults upon Asians in Nairobi and outside 
have been worrying both the Asian community and the police authori- 
ties. The Asian community are particularly hard to defend. In the 
rural areas they are isolated in small dukas, as the Asian shops are 
called, and in Nairobi itself the Asian quarters are close to the 
African locations. 

Mr. Jeremiah Nyagah, an African elected member of the Legis- 
lative Council, has withdrawn his motion to abolish the death penalty 
for murder in Kenya—because of the security position in the colony 
and “the series of murderous attacks against Indians”. He said: 
“I am still strongly in favour of the abolition of the death penalty 
and will raise the motion again when the time is opportune.” 

African elected members, in a statement issued by Mr. Tom 
Mboya, called on all Kenya Africans to co-operate in bringing to 
justice the people responsible for crimes of violence. The statement 
said: “We condemn without reservation all acts of violence and 
regard recent incidents as a betrayal of the efforts which all African 
people are now making for the political advance of our country. 
We all wish to create a new era. Violence and murder do not 
advance our struggle.” 

The statement said members were disturbed at rumours that 
people of other races were inciting Africans to violence. Allegations 
had been made that some Whites and Asians were inciting loyalists 
by telling them they had been betrayed by the new constitution. 
African members were disturbed by Asian demands for arms and 
military training which were dangerous, unrealistic and provocative. 
(East African Standard, March 18.) 

After a meeting between the Governor and African elected mem- 
bers on March 23, it was officially stated: “The members offered 
their assistance to the police and the provincial administration in 
lowering tensions and improving stability. During the course of the 
discussion, the movement for the return of Jomo Kenyatta and other 
restricted persons was discussed in its security aspects,” and Mr. 
Ronald Ngala said after the meeting that the African elected mem- 
bers considered that the removal of restrictions on Kenyatta, Senior 
Chief Koinange, and others, would contribute to the stability of the 
country. (Times, March 24.) 

Dr. Gikonyo Kiano stated: “The freeing of Jomo Kenyatta and 
other restricted people will bring about happier relationships between 
the communities in Kenya and more stability in political progress. 
I know Kenyatta has always been for the political and economic 
prosperity of Kenya. Our prospective Ministers will use whatever 
power they can exercise to free him without delay.” (Times, 
March 31.) 

An application by Mr. Tom Mboya’s People’s Convention Party 
to hold a procession to Government House on Good Friday to 
deliver a petition to the Governor calling for the immediate release 
of Jomo Kenyatta was rejected by the Administration on the 
ground that “it would be likely to offend the religious susceptibilities 
of a large number of persons”. 

The Kenya Indian Congress has called for the release of Ken- 
yatta and other detainees. (Guardian, April 7.) 

On April 12, Mr. Coutts, the Chief Secretary, stated in the Legis- 
lative Council that Jomo Kenyatta would not be released so long 
as he was considered a danger to security. 

Mr. Tom Mboya proposed in Monrovia, Liberia, that there should 
be a civil disobedience campaign in Kenya until Jomo Kenyatta is 
freed from restrictions. He said: “We must show the British Govern- 
ment that we want Kenyatta back, and that we want him now. I 
propose that unless he is released within three months the African 
Ministers in the Government should resign because their further co- 
operation would be meaningless. For the past few years we have 
relied on petitions, appeals, and co-operation to win Kenyatta’s 
release, These methods do not seem to make any impression. In the 
circumstances, I propose to take further positive action, that is non- 





cooperation with the Government and civil disobedience until Ken- 
yatta is released. Further action will be planned in consultation with 
my party and other African leaders when I get home. But I feei we 
ought to state our position clearly at this stage.” (Daily Telegraph, 
April 19.) 

In Kenya, the Minister of Housing, Mr. Amalemba, expressed the 
view that Mr. Mboya could not have had the approval and consent 
of his colleagues to make the statements he had made in Liberia. 
A civil disobedience campaign would be unfortunate, especially when 
Kenya Africans were trying to show that they could handle responsi- 
bilities. A “minor issue”, like that of Kenyatta, should not be brought 
in to upset conditions which were just beginning to settle. 

He did not believe that Kenya would accept the sort of challenge 
put out by Mr. Mboya, “particularly those Kikuyu who suffered 
so much during the emergency”. They would not be prepared to 
undergo more troublesome times to secure the release of someone 
who was not essential to the welfare of their community. 

Dr. Njoroge, secretary of the KANU Committee, said that 
African leaders would be considering what action could be taken 
within the law to secure Kenyatta’s release. But he emphasised that 
any action such as that proposed by Mr. Mboya could be decided 
only by all leaders meeting together. (Times, April 20.) 


The Minister of Defence, Mr. A. C. Swann, said that it was the 
Government’s view that there was a revival of the spirit of Mau 
Mau, mainly in Nairobi and the Kikuyu Central Province and to 
some extent in Mombasa and Nakuru. He spoke of “thugs” and 
trained choirs who sang Mau Mau songs. This spirit manifested it- 
self among crowds going home from meetings, by the stoning of 
Government officers, assaults on police and headmen, and the 
singing of offensive songs outside camps where detainees were kept. 


In 1957 the Kenya Government commissioned a retired Sudan 
civil servant Mr. F. D. Corfield to compile a report on the history 
of Mau Mau. In the House of Commons on May 5 Mr. John 
Stonehouse asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies whether 
he had seen reports that the original version of the document included 
allegations that certain members of the House had been associated 
with Mau Mau. Would he assure the House that the White Paper 
would be the full, uncensored version so that members concerned 
would have a full opportunity of replying to unwarranted smears 
and insinuations? Mr. Macleod advised Mr. Stonehouse to await 
the report before making that sort of observation. There was no 
question whatever he said, of modifying the strength of the report 
either against individuals or against the Mau Mau movement. 
(Times, May 6.) 


The Governor of Kenya has reiterated his view that “in pre- 
vailing circumstances the release of Jomo Kenyatta would be a 
danger to security”. He said in a statement issued on May 9, that 
he was receiving memorials and petitions, and other representations 
asking for the release of Jomo Kenyatta from restriction. “The 
pressures of the campaign for his release are growing. I, therefore, 
wish to state at some length the reasons for my recent decision and 
for its firm confirmation. 

“Jomo Kenyatta was the recognised leader of the non-coopera- 
tion movement which organised Mau Mau. Mau Mau, with its foul 
oathing and violent aims, had been declared an unlawful society. 
He was convicted of managing that unlawful society and being a 
member of it. He appealed to the Supreme Court and the Privy 
Council. In these three separate courts his guilt was established and 
confirmed. Here was the African leader to darkness and death. 
He was sentenced by due process of law to seven years’ imprison- 
ment (the maximum punishment then prescribed for his offences), 
and the court recommended that a restriction order should be made 
for such period as the Governor-in-Council made an order re- 
stricting him to the Northern Province. 

“My concern is security; security and a full stop to the use of 
violence and witchcraft and intimidation for political or any other 
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ends. From the security viewpoint I think that Jomo Kenyatta’s 
return to political life in Kenya at the present time would be a 
disaster. I am mindful of the promises given by my predecessor to 
those brave men who helped their country to rid itself of the 
Mau Mau horror... 

“Whatever his own intentions — and in the light of my studies 
I should be compelled to receive with the greatest resérve any 
statement from Jomo Kenyatta of changed outlook or new intentions 
— his present return would be likely to promote a return to political 
violence.” 

On the Corfield Report Sir Patrick Renison said that this con- 
tained a full statement on the origin of Mau Mau and would be of 
the greatest importance in this particular issue. It would be printed 
before the Commons Whitsun recess. 

When asked if there had been any major deletions from the re- 
port, Sir Patrick said that “the people in London” had been through 
it with Mr. Corfield, and every alteration had been made with his 
full agreement. The names of some of the people who had given 
evidence had been omitted, but no names of people against whom 
evidence had been given had been left out. (Times, May 10.) 

Dr. Kiano, Minister for Commerce and Industry, himself a 
Kikuyu, refused to comment on the Governor’s statement saying that 
it would be discussed at a full meeting of the African elected 
members. 

Mr. Taita Towett, assistant Minister for Agriculture, speaking 
only for himself, said that he thought that what the Governor had 
said was “the sole and bitter truth” about security measures in 
Kenya. He claimed that every humanitarian wanted to see Kenyatta 
released, and those who did evil things in his name were his enemies. 
(Times, May 11.) 


Economic Situation 1958-9 


In some respects Kenya is following the traditional pattern of 
many British colonies of emergence to a state of self-government, but 
in one respect at least special problems are involved, mostly a legacy 
of the seven years’ state of emergency which ended only in the 
middle of January of this year. It is quite impracticable to assess 
the damage inflicted on the economic prosperity of Kenya by the 
Mau Mau uprising, but the drag on both industrial and social 
development was marked and it is possible that stability in the 
immediate future may be bedevilled by the aftermath of that long 
period of unsettlement. 

Kenya is primarily an agricultural country and in the foreseeable 
future will continue to rely on coffee, tea, sisal, wattle products, 
pyrethrum, wheat, meat and dairy produce, and sodium carbonate 
(soda ash) for its national income. But already secondary industries 
mostly of light engineering and food processing, have been estab- 
lished. The extent of this development may be gauged by the fact 
that in a matter of 10 or 11 years since 1947 the contribution of 
manufacturing enterprise to the net national product has increased 
more than five-fold compared with a three-fold increase in the total 
domestic income. In the same period the purchasing power of the 
domestic income has risen nearly four-fold. Up to now no large- 
scale natural resources have been discovered upon which heavy 
industrial development could be initiated. The result is that the treat- 
ment of agricultural products and a relatively few minerals has 
provided the main industrial activity. 

The age-old conservatism in African husbandry is as acute in 
Kenya as in other parts of the continent. Native holdings in some 
areas are split up into small uneconomic units. Official policy is 
directed towards consolidating these holdings as a first step towards 
more efficient farming. Progress is slow but encouraging results have 
been obtained in the Central Highlands, where nearly three-quarters 
of the African tribes live. Improved farming methods are already 
raising the volume of food crops and the incomes of the Africans. 


The example of modern agricultural practice employed by the white 


settlers has greatly influenced many African farmers to work their 
land more efficiently. 


The potential value of Kenya’s mineral wealth cannot yet be 
accurately assessed, as the basic geological survey has been com- 
pleted for little more than half the colony’s total area of 225,000 
sq. miles. Soda-ash, however, is produced in large quantities from 
Lake Magadi and now constitutes one of the colony’s main mineral 
exports. The production of mullite from kyanite, an important in- 
gredient in the manufacture of refractory materials, is a well- 
established industry and could be expanded as processing techniques 
are improved. The Macalder-Nyanza mine, in which more than 
£2m. has been invested, is producing copper concentrates to the 
value of about £350,000 each year. Diatomite is being mined on an 
increasing scale and graphite, in the form of both crucible grade 
and fine, is being exported. 

Cement manufacture, wholly from local raw materials, is one of 
the largest industrial undertakings in the colony. Production in 1958 
totalled 238,000 tons, a substantial quantity of which was exported 
to Tanganyika. Extensive development in hydro-electric power, as 
well as thermal generating stations, is in hand in anticipation of an 
increased industrial demand for power. Electricity is now being 
imported in bulk from the Owen Falls Hydro-electric installation in 
Uganda. Work is in progress on the Merilla Dam scheme to serve 
the £2,750,000 hydro-electric project now completed in the Fort Hall 
district, some 80 miles north of Nairobi. 

An agreement has been reached between the Government and the 
Shell group and British Petroleum for the construction of an oil 
refinery at the port of Mombasa. Work will begin on the installation 
in the course of the current year. The refinery will be of the greatest 
importance to the East African territories and is a tangible indication 
of the confidence of international investors in the country. In 1958 
imports of gas, Diesel, and other fuel oils were valued at more than 
£4,184,000 and motor spirit at nearly £1,608,000. 

The five most valuable exports from Kenya are agricultural, led 
by coffee (£10,400,000 in 1958) followed by tea (£3,200,000) sisal 
(£2,200,000) maize (£1,900,000), and pyrethrum and pyrethrum extract 
(£1,800,000). The most profitable of the mineral exports is easily 
soda-ash with a value of £1,200,000. The stock-raising industry 
makes an important contribution to the agricultural economy with an 
annual export value of approximately £1,200,000, while the value of 
undressed hides, skins and furskins exceeds £1m. a year. The food 
processing industry is mainly for domestic use but preserved fruit and 
fruit preparations provide an export income of more than £500,000 a 
year. Butter exports are worth not very much short of £1m. a year. 

Net imports into Kenya in 1958 had a total value of nearly £61m. 
and comprised the usual miscellany of durable and consumer 
products, fabrics and liquid fuels. There were large imports of motor 
vehicles, the value of which exceeded £5,500,000 and electrical 
machinery worth approximately £1,700,000 was bought abroad. The 
value of exports and re-exports was £33,200,000 leaving an adverse 
visible trade balance of £27,600,000. For statistical purposes it is 
customary to group together the three East African territories, and 
on this basis there was a favourable trade balance of slightly less 
than £2m. in 1958, with Uganda making the largest contribution of 
£19,400,000. 

Between the three countries there is much inter-territorial trade. 
Of exports of £6,200,000 to Uganda and of £6,700,000 to Tanganyika, 
cigarettes, cigars and tobacco accounted for about one-third and one- 
quarter respectively. Local trade has expanded noticeably in the 
last few years and though each territory will achieve political 
independence it is probable that their economic relations will become 
more integrated with the gradually rising standard of living, a 
development which should encourage a greater volume of mutual 
trade. Kenya trade at present represents about half the combined 
value of East African oversea business and this colony will probably 
continue to be the main supplier of consumer products for the region. 

The United Kingdom is the principal buyer of Kenya’s exports, 
absorbing about £8,500,000. Sales to British Commonwealth 
countries are actually less than exports to foreign countries, the 
respective figures in 1958 being £13,400,000 and £15,700,000. On the 
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other hand Britain is by far the largest supplier of Kenya’s imports 
with a total of £27,700,000. 

The Commonwealth as a whole shipped goods to the value of 
£41m. in 1958 (India about £4m. and South Africa about £3m.), 
while foreign countries’ sales: to Kenya were worth £3m. Oil 
deliveries from Persia accounted for £6,700,000. The value of West 
German and Japanese goods purchased by Kenya was approximately 
£4,700,000. (Times Review of Industry, March.) 

Kenya’s domestic exports during 1959 increased in value by 
£4,006,355 to £33,305,962 according to the abridged Annual Trade 
Statistics of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. 

Kenya’s total volume of trade, including net imports, domestic 
exports and re-exports, for 1959 was £99,892,377 compared with 
£94,093,380 in the previous year. Net imports, including commercial 
and Government, totalled £61,507,546, compared with £60,869,485. 
Re-exports reached £5,078,869, as against £3,924,288 in 1958. 

Coffee remained the Colony’s chief domestic export—£10,576,710 
worth left the country during 1959. The value of tea exports was 
£3,601,643. The product which contributed most to the increase in 
domestic exports was sisal—51,008 tons, worth £3,458,472 were 
exported. 

The chief direct import into Kenya was industrial and commercial 
machinery, other than electric, worth £7,269,917. Second were gas, 
diesel and other fuel oils worth £5,099,869. Britain was the main 
supplier to Kenya with goods worth £29,519,834. Second was Persia 
with £6,225,529 and third, West Germany, with £4,742,830. (East 
African Standard, March 18.) 

Farmers’ Mission 

During March a mission from the Kenya National Farmers’ 
Union, which included Mr, P. D. Marrian, its president and Lord 
Delamere, vice-president, had talks with Mr. Macleod and other 
members of the Government. Membership of the union is open to 
all races provided the member is a bona fide farmer with a gross 
turnover of £500 or more. They put forward a case for the setting 
up of a land trust fund by the British Government to underwrite the 
value of farmland in Kenya, and made the point that since agriculture 
is the basis of Kenya’s economy and accounts for nearly 85 per cent 
of Kenya’s export income, a collapse of the farming economy would 
be ruinous to African and European alike. 

Alarm and uncertainty had been exacerbated by the speeches of 
some of the African Elected Members since their return after the 
Kenya constitutional conference. Development had virtually ceased 
and there would be repercussions on ancillary industries. 

The union did not base its case for the creation of a land fund 
on the obligations of Government to political pledges of the past, but 
on the duty to maintain economic stability in the broadest sense. 
Confidence could only be restored by the creation of sufficient funds 
to stabilise the value of land by providing adequate credit over a 
period of years. 

The published proposals do not go into figures, but Mr. Marrian 
said they had in mind about £25 millions spread over ten years. The 
fund should be administered by trustees in Kenya, who should 
include representatives of international finance. 

The fund would be used to buy farmland for the resettlement of 
all races, the proceeds of land subsequently sold being paid back 
into the fund. The use of money from the fund should be spread 
over not less than ten years. Its moneys should only be brought into 
use when normally established machinery for the sale of land proved 
inadequate, 

It was argued that the fund would restore the confidence of all 
immigrant races in the value of land and the future of farming would 
provide a means for the orderly transfer of land between races, and 
ensure normal trade. (Guardian, March 25.) 

Group Captain L. R. Briggs, leader of the right-wing United 
Party, stated that the Kenya National Farmers’ Union delegation to 
London had fallen into a trap by accepting the idea of a 10-year land 
stabilization fund. He asked what would happen if the colony were 
prematurely granted independence. 
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He said that if the British Government had confidence in its own 
policy the provision of finance should present no serious difficulty, as 
the guarantee of a loan should involve no risk. British reluctance 
was based more on “the desire to shackle ‘the farmer to his land, 
however humiliating the conditions may become, rather than the 
inability to find the money”. Britain recognised that European 
agriculture must be the colony’s mainstay for years to come. 

If the British Government wanted to keep the European farmer 
in Kenya, it was only just that the farmer should be given fair and 
genuine representation in the Legislature and the Government. 
Under the Macleod constitution Europeans would have no repre- 
sentation at all and the choice of their representatives would be in the 
hands of the African majority. (Times, April 21.) 


Presenting the first Budget in the Kenya Legislative Council Mr. 
K. Mackenzie, Minister for Finance, gave the first official acknow- 
ledgement of the fact there has been an outflow of capital from the 
colony in recent months, He said, however, that the outflow had 
eased during April and that investment capital, though reduced, had 
continued to come in—some of it in large amounts. 

At times of change, the Minister went on, people with liquid 
assets tended to transfer them to places where they believed they 
might be safer, but the figure of £900,000 a week mentioned had 
been highly exaggerated. 

Dealing with fears of the introduction of currency control he 
repeated an earlier assurance that there was no intention of bringing 
in measures which would impede the free flow of capital between the 
colony and the rest of the sterling area. The Minister hoped there 
would not be any large-scale movement of capital and would continue 
to watch the position. (Times, April 28.) 

1960 Estimates 

The 1960-61 estimates provide for expenditure of £32,014,675 
compared with £32,325,520 for 1959-60 and actual expenditure of 
£32,759,854 in 1958-59. Although a net reduction of £310,845 has 
been made in the estimates, as compared with 1959-60, this has only 
been achieved because the British Government has agreed to relieve 
East African Governments of responsibility for the recurrent cost of 
the East African Land Forces from July 1, 1960, and because of the 
reduction in expenditure previously charged to the Emergency Fund. 

Major increases in expenditure, excluding former Emergency 
expenditure, are: Education, £531,500; Public Debt, £340,717; Local 
Government Contributions £161,500; Ministry of Health and Welfare 
£122,027; Police, £121,258; Prisons, £114,648; Office of the Chief 
Secretary, £141,793. The estimate for the Ministry of Education, 
which is the largest single item in the estimates, is £6,166,700 com- 
pared with £5,506,200 in 1959-60. 

The development programme for 1960-63 stated that £27,444,275 
would be spent over the next three years. The main emphasis, as in 
previous programmes, is to encourage the development of those 
economic activities which will provide the basic services needed for 
development in the private sector of the economy. The main con- 
centration of the Government’s programme is on the development of 
agriculture, in which sphere it has to provide loan capital and 
agricultural and veterinary advisory and research services. The 
expenditure on roads—£3,500,000—is greater than any previous 
development programme, and more than £1,000,000 greater than the 
1957-60 period. (Kenya Newsletter, April 26.) 


White Highlands 

Mr. Bruce McKenzie, Minister for Agriculture, announced that 
his Ministry had drawn up plans for land in non-African areas. It 
was intended to divide the land offered for sale into farms of 50 acres 
each for disposal on a non-racial basis. When the necessary legisla- 
tion was passed the immediate target was to settle 40 to 50 small 
farmers on such farms early next year. The European Agricultural 
Settlement Board would be reconstituted and would select farms from 
those offered for sale which appeared to be suitable for subdivision. 
Land which was already developed would be retained in large units 
for resale to people wishing to buy larger farms. 








Applicants for land would be scrutinized by the provincial 
administration and then trained by the Agricultural Department, first 
at farm institutes and then on the farm itself. It was hoped that 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act Britain would give 
£3,150,000 for the scheme on condition that Kenya obtained another 
£1,500,000 through international finance channels. (Times, May 12.) 


Somaliland, British 


Talks in London 


FOLLOWING the second general election on February 17! it was 
decided a group of elected Ministers should visit-London in April 
for talks about their country’s independence. In addition it was 
announced that observers from the Government of Somalia would 
also attend. : 

A joint statement issued at the end of a conference on the 
union of the Somaliland Protectorate and Somalia declared that:— 

The territories of Somalia and the Somaliland Protectorate shall 
be united on July 1, 1960, according to the unanimous votes of the 
respective Parliaments. The new Somali Republic will be a unitary, 
democratic and parliamentary state. The Legislative Assembly of 
Somalia and the Legislative Council of the Somaliland Protectorate 
shall be submerged into a National Assembly by July 1, and the 
National Assembly will elect a President of the Republic. A 
coalition Government will be formed by the political parties now 
in power in the two territories. The capital will be Mogadishu, 
where the National Assembly and the Government will have their 
seats. The two administrative provinces of the Protectorate and the 
present six provinces of Somalia will form the territory of the new 
state, divided into eight administrative provinces. Some ad hoc 
committees will be set up to investigate and propose solutions to 
problems connected with the administrative, financial and judicial 
systems now in force in the two territories. It is recognised that the 
new republic will need the co-operation of foreign experts and 
technicians and the conference calls upon the Government of Somalia 
and the Government of the Protectorate to negotiate with the Powers 
administering the two territories (Italy and Britain) the agreements 
required to ensure for the new state continued co-operation by such 
experts and technicians. The Government of the Republic will 
also ask the United Nations to supply experts, who may help in 
accelerating the integration of the two territories. 

A national army will be created and its nucleus will be the 
present national army of Somalia and the Somaliland Scouts. (Times, 
April 25.) 

On May 2, a Somaliland delegation led by Sir Douglas Hall, the 
Governor, and Mr. Mohamed Ibrahim Egal, Minister of Local 
Government, began constitutional talks with Mr. Macleod, the 
Colonial Secretary. (Guardian, May 3.) 

In an editorial the Guardian (May 3) commented that the delega- 
tion was pressing for their country’s independence, to be followed 
at once by secession from the Commonwealth and union with its 
larger neighbour. Somalia, formerly known as Italian Somaliland, 
and at present a United Nations trust territory, is to become self- 
governing on July 1; and it is proposed that the two countries should 
become one on the same day. Never in this century has a new 
nation set up house with more slender resources. The united 
territories would have a combined population of less than two 
million, many of them still living in a camel economy and a tribal 
society; the ex-Italian partner has two-thirds of the population, most 
of the fertile land, and a much larger infusion of twentieth-century 
education. There is no doubt that the union is ardently desired on 


both sides of the border; the Somalis are, in their own eyes, a nation 


regrettably divided by the rivalries of the imperialist powers eighty 
years ago, and it is time they were brought together again. If that 
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was all, one could look on the union with some complacency; the 
Somalis would live a hard life, but by their own choice and to no 
one’s embarrassment. But it is not all. The nation will not be 
reunited on July 1 ... There are another 80,000 Somalis in the 
Northern Frontier province of Kenya, 30,000 in French Somaliland, 
and a far larger contingent—estimates vary from 350,000 to half a 
million—in Ethiopia. ‘There are already acute difficulties, between 
Somalis and Ethiopians over grazing rights and tax dues on the 
borderlands. Aspirations for national unity make the position-more 
inflammable still, and plenty of people in the Middle East are ready 
to oblige with a box of matches. Mr. Macleod faces a serious con- 
tingent liability. Can Britain, by continuing some economic aid 
(though with no further obligation) retain some mollifying diplomatic 
influence in the Horn of Africa? ; 

On May 5, Mr. Macleod, Secretary of State for the Colonies 
issued the following statement. 

“In his statement in Hargeisa in February, 1959, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd said that, in considering constitutional progress in the Somali- 
land Protectorate, H.M. Government thought it right to pay special 
regard to the fact that the neighbouring territory of Somalia was due 
to become independent in December, 1960: and that in these circum- 
stances, H.M. Government thought there was justification for pro- 
ceeding with constitutional development in the Protectorate at a 
faster pace than they believed to be suitable or advantageous in 
more normal circumstances elsewhere. 

“Since then, the General Assembly of the United Nations has 
brought forward the date of independence for Somalia to July 1. On 
April 6 all the elected members of the Protectorate Legislative 
Council supported a resolution in favour of independence and union 
with Somalia on July 1. As the Prime Minister said in the House of 
Commons in April, H.M. Government understand the deep feelings 
behind this motion. 

“In pursuance of the policy announced by Mr. Lennox-Boyd for 
the Protectorate, and in view of the declared wishes of the elected 
representatives of the Protectorate, Her Majesty’s Government are 
now prepared to take further constitutional steps to make possible 
the independence of the Protectorate by July 1.” 

The Secretary of State says that excellent progress has been 
made on a number of important matters, among them legal pro- 
cesses, financial assistance, the public service, and some aspects of 
international questions. (Times, May 6.) 


Sudan 
Aswan Dam 


Wabi HALFa, a river port and railhead with 11,000 inhabitants, is 
soon to be submerged by the waters of the great lake that will 
form behind the Aswan High Dam 200 miles to the north. The 
new lake will stretch back as far as Kosha, more than 100 miles into 
Sudan. Even the Second Cataract will disappear. It is planned 
to build the new Wadi Halfa port on the higher ground a few miles 
to the south. 

Apart from the townspeople there are some 30,000 inhabitants of 
the Wadi Halfa district for whom new homes and lands will have 
to be found, for at least 4,000 acres of cultivated soil and 10,000 
houses will be inundated. The problems created by this prospect 
are being studied by a 39-member local committee, which will work 
with a Government commission under the chairmanship of a Nubian 
senior official. A special census of the area has just started. 

A deputation from the local committee will inspect and report 
on the five resettlement areas being considered—Selim, in the 
neighbouring Dongola district: Kashma el Girba, on the Atbara; a 
development project north of Khartoum; a Gezira extension; and the 
Genaid sugar-cane scheme. The possibility of: creating a new 
agricultural strip along the shores of the lake will also be investigated. 

All: decisions are to be taken within the next 18 months, and 
it has already been decided that the population will move as a whole. 
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Tanganyika 


Transfer of Power 


Mr. JoHN FLETCHER COOKE, the Chief Secretary, announced far- 
reaching changes in the executive government after October 1. 

His own office will be abolished. Instead there will be a new 
appointment—of Deputy Governor—and the creation of a Chief 
Minister. Ten of the portfolios, will be held by unofficial members, 
among them the newly created one of Home Affairs, which will 
include police, prisons, and immigration, and only two by officials, 
namely, those of the Attorney-General and a new one for informa- 
tion services. 

Finance was not mentioned. The portfolio is held by Sir Ernest 
Vasey, who has been sworn in as a nominated member and who 
presumably, with the concurrence of the Government-to-be, will be 
found a place in the Government after September in the same 
capacity. 

The Chief Secretary’s announcement was received in an astonished 
silence. Africans outside failed at first to comprehend the announce- 
ment that puts the power of government into their hands. Even the 
elected members displayed stunned surprise. 

It was not until the House rose nearly three hours later and 
Mr. Nyerere, president of the Tanganyika African National Union 
and almost certain choice as the territory’s first Chief Minister, had 
explained the implications to the crowds outside that there were any 
signs of enthusiasm. 

In his announcement the Chief Secretary said that the Chief 
Minister would be the Governor’s principal adviser and leader of 
Government business in the Legislative Council. In carrying out his 
general co-ordinating functions he would work through the provincial 
administration. 

The Deputy Governor would be a member of the Council of 
Ministers but not of the Legislative Council. He would be head 
of the Civil Service. The Council of Ministers would consist of the 
Governor (president) the Deputy Governor, 10 unofficial Ministers, 
and two Civil Service Ministers. 

The Chief Secretary said that responsibility for the use and opera- 
tional control of the police would remain vested in the Governor 
himself. The Executive Council ceases to exist. 

Mr. Nyerere said in the Legislative Council that he and his 
colleagues ‘generally welcomed” the Chief Secretary’s statement. 
“We believe it is a major step towards the final independence of 
this country”, he said. Given good will, the new Government would 
have full power to tackle the problem of raising the standard of 
living of the people and leading the country towards self-government. 

He and his colleagues, however, did not think that the Governor 
should remain as president of the Council of Ministers because the 
new Government would be responsible to the people. The role of 
the Governor at this stage should be to advise the Government. He 
also hoped that the elections could be brought forward from the 
present date of September. (Times, April 27.) 

Complete independence for Tanganyika during 1961 was de- 
manded by Mr. O. Kambona, organising secretary general of Tanu. 
On his return from the All Africa Peoples’ Conference at Tunis and 
a tour of West Africa, he said there was no reason why the general 
election should not be held in June this year instead of September. 

Mr. Kambona said that during his West African tour, many 
leaders had told him they thought Tanganyika’s progress was too 
slow. (East African Standard, March 4.) 


Election Arrangements 
More than 1,000,000 copies of the application form for registra- 
tion as a voter have been distributed to district headquarters through- 
out Tanganyika in readiness for use in preparing voters’ rolls for the 
second general elections. 
Although the final total of electors cannot be forecast with any 
degree of accuracy, widening of franchise announced in December of 
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last year by the Governor means that the last general election total 
of 60,000 voters could rise to 1,000,000 men and women of all races 
and communities. 

It is expected that nomination day will be between one and two 
months before polling day. (Uganda Argus, February 20.) 


Education 


A blueprint for the future of education in Tanganyika—which 
has been accepted generally by the Government—recommends that 
any child should be eligible for admission to any school provided that 
his knowledge of the language is such that he will be able to maintain 
his place in the school. 

The report recommends that ultimately the length of primary 
education should be eight years, and that admission to all secondary 
schools should be by competitive examination. Some of the pro- 
posals would be implemented gradually over a period, but in the 
committee’s opinion, it was desirable that a firm date should be laid 
down for the introduction of the new system which, it is suggested, 
should be January 1, 1962. 

The report further recommends that in the case of a primary 
school, priority in admission should be given to the children of the 
community for whom the school was established. They consider, 
however, that as soon as the integration system is approved (and 
provided there are vacancies) arrangements should be made for the 
admission of children of all races to primary schools. 

“Any other school, other than a Government one, should be 
eligible to receive Government aid, provided that it has a place in 
an approved education plan, and that the management follows the 
principles of the integrated system of education. There would be 
no other obligation”, the report says. (Uganda Argus, March 7.)- 

In London Mr. Nyerere said that Tanganyika’s great need was for 
education. “The majority of my people still look upon reading and 
writing as a European miracle.” Tanganyika was already spending 
between 10 per cent and 13 per cent of its budget on education, but 
had not been able to do more than provide 40 per cent of the 
population with four years’ education as a maximum. 

Less than one-fifth of that 40 per cent went on to receive another 
four years’ education, and only about one-fifth again got another 
four years. They were thus building up to an extremely small 
pinnacle at the top. It was very difficult to found a democracy 
upon such a small and remote élite. There was a lot of talk about 
the need for teachers, but what Tanganyika needed immediately was 
money to build schools. The teachers to staff the schools would 
have to come later. 

As soon as he became Chief Minister, Mr. Nyerere said, he 
would be coming to Britain to look for money for education, and 
would also hope to find teachers. He would also be looking to 
see whether he could find both money and teachers from the 
United States. 

“I shall have so few graduates”, he said, “that I shall want all 
of them as soon as they graduate. I cannot wait for them to become 
nuclear physicists and chemists. Our need is for mass education.” 

Asked if it was true that Tanganyika and other East African 
territories had been deliberately deprived of education by the White 
man, Mr. Nyerere replied that he was not interested in recrimination 
about what had happened in the past. He was interested only in 
the future. (East African Standard, March 18.) 


Future for Farmers 

Mr. H. Bucher, acting chairman, told the Arusha Chamber of 
Commerce that he did not share the feeling of defeatism of many 
farmers who were selling out with the intention of getting away from 
the country as quickly as possible. He believed that they should 
stay and contribute to the general progress of the country. 

Mr. Bucher said that although he did not think the Chamber 
could take any positive action he felt that individual members might 
help to dispel the growing feelings of defeatism and despondency 
about future prospects which he had noticed particularly among the 
farming community. Provided that they had an open mind and 
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were prepared to adjust themselves to the changes, there was no 
reason why they should not all be in the country for a very long 
time and progress with it and its inhabitants. 

Mr. Bucher said that settlers were in Tanganyika by rights of 
performance and were not in the country with the specific purpose 
of exploiting the territory without paying anything back. They all 
had their stake and as far as he was concerned he intended to keep 
it. (East African Standard, March 25.) 

Strikes 

An eight week strike of postal workers ended on March 15 after 
statements by the Posts and Telecommunications Administration. 
The Tanganyika African Postal Union stated the strike was called 
off after certain agreements had been reached. (Uganda Argus, 
March 16.) 

An eleven week strike of ten thousand African railway workers 
ended after an agreement on wage claims and conditions of service. 
The agreement provided for between 4s. and 10s. increase per month, 
and for a commission of inquiry to be established to investigate 
industrial relations within the East African Railways. 

Both sides claimed the agreement as a victory. The Africans lost 
about £90,000 in pay and received no union strike pay. The 
management lost because it had to pay more for the replacement 
staff. (Times, May 2.) 


First African Cardinal 


Monsignor Laurian Rugambwa, Bishop of Rutabo, has become 
the first African Cardinal in the history of the Catholic Church. 

Right Rev. Rugumbwa was one of seven new cardinals to be 
created by Pope John on March 28. 

The Bishop aged 47, was born at Bukongo Kihanja, and ordained 
priest in December, 1943. He was consecrated at Rutabo as Titular 
Bishop of Febiana and Vicar Apostolic of Lower Kagera in February 
1952. (Uganda Argus, March 4.) 


Uganda 


Wild Report’ 
On February 23, Mr. A. M. Obote, Lango’s Representative member 
and president-general of the Uganda National Congress sent a cir- 
cular to all representative members stating: 

“I have been directed by all African Representative Members of 
Legislative Council to inform you that they have resolved that the 
Wild Report should not be debated in this meeting of the Council 
and that His Excellency the Governor should arrange for an inter- 
view between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and Represen- 
tative Members on this matter at an early date. 

“The African Representative Members are highly perturbed with 


the announcement made by the Governor yesterday on the constitu- © 


tional changes.” (Uganda Argus, February 24.) 

The Chief Secretary, Sir Charles Hartwell, moved a resolution in 
the Legislative Council asking the Council to “take note” of the 
recommendations of the Wild Report. The Chief Secretary said the 
object of the debate was to get the views of Members on the 
recommendations of the report “within the framework laid down by 
the Secretary of State”. 

In particular, Members’ views on elections would be valuable so 
that the Secretary of State could take final decisions and the neces- 
sary legislation could be drafted and enacted as soon as possible. 

The British Government had noted with satisfaction that the 
Wild Committee had endorsed the policy of the introduction of the 
common roll. But the common roll must be a reality in practice. 
The British Government would want to be satisfied that non-Africans 
were allowed full participation in the common roll arrangements and 
to take part in voting without intimidation or pressure being brought 
to bear on them. If those conditions were not fulfilled, it might be 
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necessary for that reason alone for the power of nomination to be 
retained and used. 

“I must emphasize,” the Chief Secretary said, “that the absence 
of electoral safeguards in no way implies any relaxation of Her 
Majesty’s Government’s determination to ensure that there should 
be, for the future in Uganda, adequate protection for all persons of 
whatever race or creed who have made their homes in the 
Protectorate.” 

As regards the emergence of a cohesive political party emerging 
with a leader commanding the country’s confidence the British 
Government recognised that that was possible, given the opportunity 
provided by countrywide elections. It could not be automatically 
assumed it would happen. 

The Chief Secretary said the British Government’s preliminary 
view was that it was acceptable that the party gaining a clear majority 
should be invited to form the basis of the Government side—the 
remainder forming the basis of the Opposition. Another preliminary 
view was that the Governor must continue to have the power of 
nomination, and that that power should not be limited to 15 seats. 
This power would be regarded as a reserve one to be used as 
sparingly as possible. 

Sir Charles listed various circumstances in all or some of which 
the power might be used. These were: 

1. The appointment of any additional civil service or other 
Ministers who were not elected members of the Legislature. 

2. The nomination of some non-Africans in the event of the 
participation of non-Africans in the common roll not being fully 
effective. 

3. The nomination of persons of any race who, though not 
elected to the Legislature, might be especially well suited by 
experience and knowledge to speak on some subjects coming before 
the Legislature. 

4. To secure a workable majority in support of a coalition of 
parties if that should be necessary. 

Sir Charles referred to the Wild Committee’s recommendation that 
no citizen of any country (other than a citizen of the United Kingdom 
and colonies) should be an elector. Detailed examination of that 
recommendation, though not yet complete, indicated that it might not 
be acceptable as it stood. The precise effect on the immigrant com- 
munities had not yet been established—especially the Asian com- 
munities. The effect might be to leave many of them in doubt 
regarding their right to register and to vote. 

Sir Charles said that the Committee’s recommendations appeared 
to have commanded general support throughout the country, except 
from the Kabaka’s Government. Its objection seemed to him to be 
based to some extent on a misunderstanding. Acceptance of the 
recommendations would not commit the country to a unitary form 
of government. 

The Chief Secretary said the Wild Committee wanted it clear 
that the admission of non-Africans to the common roll would not 
establish any claim to citizenship and other privileges. He stated: 
“Her Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear that the introduc- 
tion of the common roll will not of itself establish a claim to citizen- 
ship or convey any other privileges.” (Uganda Argus, March 2.) 

An amendment was moved by Mr. M. Ngobi asking the Council 
to endorse the majority recommendations in the Wild Report and 
to support their implementation by next September. 

Before he moved the amendment, Mr. Ngobi asked the Protec- 
torate Government to request the Colonial Secretary to receive a 
delegation to discuss the British Government’s reservations on the 
Wild Report. As an-alternative, the Protectorate Government 
should advise the Colonial Secretary now to accept the majority 
recommendations. 

Mr. Ngobi stated that the British Government had said on in- 
numerable occasions that its firm intention was to develop Uganda 
towards independence as quickly as possible. But he did not accept 
the “pace of motion towards independence”. He said that he rejected 
the principle of nomination because it was an indisputable sign of 
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dependence. The Government, he said, must rest assured there 
would be no intimidation or bringing to bear of pressure which 
would prevent non-Africans from participating fully in the common 
roll arrangements. Mr. Ngobi believed that if the Government were 
willing, it had adequate machinery to allow elections to take place 
next September. 

He had every confidence that a political party would emerge with 
a leader commanding not only the confidence of the country but able 
to stand up to the stresses and strains of responsibility. (Uganda 
Argus, March 3.) 

Mr. Obote said that the African Representative Members had 
held a series of meetings and at them they became more and more 
convinced that the majority recommendations of the Wild Report 
had been completely rejected by the British Government. The 
amendment had been proposed to bring back the spirit of good will 
and co-operation and to negotiate the future of Uganda within the 
framework of the recommendations. 

“But should Her Majesty’s Government decide to be obstinate”, 
he said, “should it decide to be strong, we are not going to just sit 
back and beg for responsible government when next door the Congo 
is having complete independence. We are also going to shift from 
responsible government to independence and want that immediately.” 
(Uganda Argus, March 8.) 

On April 4 it was announced that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Mr. Macleod, had agreed to receive a delegation of 
Representative Members of the Uganda Legislative Council to discuss 
the British Government’s “firm decisions” on some of the major 
recommendations in the Wild Report. The Colonial Secretary will 
receive the delegation in London “as soon as his other commitments 
permit.” 

Among the chief items likely to be discussed with the Colonial 
Secretary are the British Government’s rejection of proposals for the 
appointment of a Chief Minister and for the future Executive 
Council being responsible to the Legislature instead of being advisory 
to the Governor. 


Four Kingdoms Come Together 


The Mukama of Toro opening a conference of Prime Ministers 
of Uganda’s four kingdoms, Ankole, Buganda, Bunyoro and Toro, 
said that the meeting was to devise ways of advising the four 
kingdoms. He believed it would set a fine example of co-operation 
and unity to the neighbouring districts. Here was one way of mutual 
action which would help the economic, social and political advance- 
ment of the people. (Uganda News, April 8.) 

The Uganda hereditary rulers’ conference was held in Mbarara on 
March 14. It was attended by the Kabaka of Buganda and the 
Abakama of Bunyoro and Toro and the Omugaba of Ankole. The 
Kyabazinga of Busoga had been unable to attend the conference. 
(Uganda Argus, March 15.) 


Boycott of Non-African Traders 


Barclays Bank D.C.O. reports from Uganda that the effects of 
the boycott of non-African traders are now beginning to be reflected 
in the country’s external trade figures. 

During the first nine months of 1959 the value of net imports fell 
by nearly £1,100,000, compared with the same period of 1958. The 
value of exports during the same period rose nearly £1m., but of this 
figure some £600,000 was accounted for by blister copper, which does 
not affect the African cash income. 

The first major blow to industry resulting from the boycott was 
the closing down of the gramophone record and battery factory 
started by a German industrialist, Dr. G. von Opel in 1956. Within 
a matter of weeks of the boycott starting, sales of records from the 
factory, which had a capacity of 50,000 records a month, were cut 
by 60% and only 20 of the original complement of 170 workers were 
left. (East Africa & Rhodesia, February 18.) ; 

The Chief Secretary, Sir Charles Hartwell announced that the 
Government could not accept a motion praying the Governor, Sir 
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Frederick Crawford, to appoint a commission of inquiry into the 
disturbances in Buganda. 

Supporting the appointment of a commission of inquiry, Mr. 
J. K. Babiiha (Toro) said a result of the disturbances was that 
would-be investors were frightened to invest money in Uganda. 
Nobody knew the real cause of the boycott, he contended. (Uganda 
Argus, March 17.) 

In the latter part of March up to 200 families who had settled 
in Buganda have abandoned their homes and gone to live in Bunyoro 
because they could no longer tolerate the atmosphere of threats and 
violence created by supporters of the non-African trade boycott. 

Some said in interviews, that they had been threatened with 
violence if they sold maize to Asians instead of to Africans. African 
buyers, they claimed, were prepared to buy the maize only at much 
lower prices than the Asians. (Uganda Argus, April 4.) 

It was reported that two home-made bombs exploded in the 
bazaar area of Kampala, injuring eight Africans, two of them seri- 
ously. Two other petrol bombs were discovered in Asian-owned shops 
in Kampala. They exploded but did no damage. 

The incidents, which are part of the resurgence of the boycott 
activity in Buganda, have been condemned by African political 
leaders and members of :the Kabaka’s Government. They appear to 
be the work of a minority exploiting the boycott situation and led 
by an African calling himself “Muzingeg”. A letter purporting to be 
from Muzingeg appeared in a local newspaper threatening bomb 
violence and saying that Europeans walking in the streets after seven 
at night would be shot. These are the first serious boycott incidents 
in Kampala and the first time violence has been threatened against 
Europeans. Uganda’s major political party, the Uganda People’s 
Congress, has issued a strongly worded statement condemning attacks 
on Asian lives and property. (Guardian, April 7.) 

The Uganda Legislative Council has authorized a further extension 
of the order declaring Buganda to be a disturbed area, conferring 
additional powers on the police. The Attorney-General, Mr. R. 
Dreschfield, said over a thousand serious incidents arising from the 
boycott had been reported in the last 14 months. 

The Protectorate Government was now receiving full co-operation 
from the Kabaka of Buganda’s Government in restoring order. 
(Guardian, April 27.) 


Bukedi Disturbances! 


On March 3 the Chief Secretary’s office announced that’ the 
Bukedi District had again been made a disturbed area “in which an 
abnormal state of affairs exists,” as a result of a deterioration in the 
security situation. 

The announcement recalled that Bukedi was declared a dis- 
turbed area on January 19, during the disturbances which were 
occurring at that time. The declaration could only remain in force 
for one month unless extended by the Governor with the approval 
of Legislative Council. The approval of Legislative Council to the 
extension was not sought at the time the declaration was due to 
expire, because at that time the situation showed signs of reverting 
to normal. 

“Since then, however, there has unfortunately been a deteriora- 
tion,” the statement said. “The Government has regretfully decided 
that more drastic powers are necessary at once, with a view to the 
earliest possible restoration of law and order. Under the powers 
conferred on him in a ‘disturbed area,’ the Acting Commissioner 
of Police has already issued an Order prohibiting the carrying of 
spears, sticks and other weapons throughout the District. 

“As and when necessary, the other powers conferred will also 
be used, such as the service of Orders on individuals restricting 
their movements, the imposition of curfews, the control of vehicles, 
and/or the drafting of additional Police to the area.” 

The declaration will remain in force for a period of up to one 
month, unless it is extended for a further period, with the approval 
of Legislative Council. (Uganda Argus, March 4.) 
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It was stated that of 1,525 persons arrested in connection with the 
January tax riots in Bukedi, 604 have been convicted and sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment by protectorate courts. The sentences 
include one for life, several for 15 years, and 272 for less than 
three years; but the figures issued do not give details. 


It is rumoured that, in addition to those convicted by the 
protectorate courts, many have been convicted and sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment by local government courts. If this is true, it 
will almost certainly lead to criticism. At the lower levels some of 
these courts are presided over by chiefs, against whom the riots 
were directed; and even many of the county judges are persons who 
were at one time chiefs. (Times, March 23.) 


The commission of inquiry into the disturbances completed 
taking formal evidence, It had sat for 22 days and heard almost 
200 witnesses. The record will run to 1,500 pages. (Uganda Argus, 
March 16.) 


New Party Formed 

Two important political groups in Uganda joined to form a 
new party to be known as the Uganda People’s Congress. They 
were the Uganda National Congress, led by Mr. A. M. Obote, 
which is thought to enjoy a great deal of popular support in the 
northern and eastern provinces, and the Uganda People’s Union, 
which was formed by a number of African elected members, mostly 
from the western province, after the last Legislative Council 
elections. 


The aims of the new party are to fight for immediate and 
complete independence, to uphold the prestige of the hereditary 
rulers, to promote Uganda’s unity under a strong democratic 
Government and to create a welfare state. Non-Africans may join 
provided that they renounce membership of racial associations. 

At a Press conference one of the leaders of the new party said 
that if their efforts to win independence within a reasonable time 
failed they might set up a provisional Government. (Times, March 11.) 


Heading the list of the new party’s provisional office bearers is 
Mr. Obote as president general, followed by four vice-presidents 
general: Mr. H. M. Luande, Mr. J. K. Babiiha, Mr. W. W. K. 
Nadiope and Mr. P. L. Oola. Mr. Luande is president of the 
Uganda T.U.C. and the Railway African Union, Uganda. The other 
three are Elected Members of the Uganda Legislative Council. 

The provisional chairman of the National Council is Mr. W. W. 
Rwetsiba, who is a former U.P.U. leader and Member for Ankole 
East in the Legislative Council. (Uganda Argus, March 23.) 

The new party announced that it is holding tours in all four 
provinces of the Protectorate to sound public opinion regarding an 
all-out effort being made to secure immediate and complete 
independence for Uganda. (Uganda Argus, March 22.) 


African Population Census 

Of the 6,449,558 Africans in Uganda at the recent census, 
5,758,666 are members of Uganda tribes and the remaining 681,914 
come from other territories. 

The largest tribe is the Baganda, with 1,048,642—or 16.3 per cent 
of the country’s population—while within Buganda itself there are 
1,006,101 Baganda and 828,027 members of other tribes. The Iteso 
is the next largest tribe, with 524,716 members, followed by the 
Banyankore, with 519,283, and the Basoga with 501,921. Of the 
non-Uganda tribes, the Banyaruanda, with 378,656, and the Barundi, 
with 138,749, are the most numerous. (Uganda Argus, March 14.) 


Independent Church Province 


Speaking on April 27 at the synod of the Church of Uganda, in 
Kampala, the Bishop of Uganda, the Rt. Rev. Leslie Brown, dis- 
closed that new dioceses are to be set up so that an independent 
church province of Uganda might be formed. Early in 1961, Uganda 
would have its first Archbishop. (Uganda News, April 28.) 


Economic Development 


The Government has issued a memorandum on the work of the 
Economic Development Committee in 1958. The Committee has 
stated that in marked contrast with the boom period up to 1955, 
Uganda’s income has remained stationary for three years. Moreover, 
world market prospects, particularly for coffee and cotton, make it 
highly probable that, unless there is a major change in the situation, 
the value of Uganda’s production will fall in the next few years. 
Similarly, in the sphere of public finance, the accumulation of savings 
which characterized the post-war boom has given way to an excess 
of expenditure over current revenue which cannot for long be main- 
tained, 

The committee recommended that export duty on cotton and 
coffee should be substantially reduced, the loss of revenue being 
made good by some form of taxation more closely related to ability 
to pay and less harmful from the point of view of production. The 
committee recommended that Income Tax should be applied to 
Africans. 

But the committee recognized that such an extension of the 
existing Income Tax code would be unlikely to make a large con- 
tribution to revenue in the near future. In view of the need for an 
early increase in revenue, especially if export duty on cotton and 
coffee is reduced, the committee favoured the development of the 
graduated tax so as to link up with the application of the present 
Income Tax system. The committee recognized the necessity either 
for the Protectorate Government to impose a levy on the total 
collections by the local authority or to require that the tax over 
a certain rate payable by individuals should go in whole or in part 
to the Protectorate Government. 

The committee considered a preliminary draft of the sections of 
the Three-Year Capital Expenditure Forecast 1959/60, 1960/61, 
1961/62. The proposals for continuing to taper off the rate of capital 
expenditure, are consistent with the committee’s appreciation of the 
demands of the situation, but the committee stressed that the “pro- 
ductivity test” should be applied not only to the Capital Budget but 
to the Revenue Budget; not only to increments of expenditure but 
to every item of expenditure; not only within Ministries but also as 
between Ministries; and emphasized that the revision of priorities 
within the Capital Budget must take into account the need to mini- 
mize consequential recurrent expenditure. 

The committee is well aware that there is a tendency to regard 
industrialization as a panacea for the problems of under-developed 
countries dependent upon a restricted range of primary exports. The 
committee is also fully conscious that in certain circumstances in- 
dustrialization can offer the solution for an economy so situated. 
The committee has given careful consideration to the actual circum- 
stances of Uganda at the present time with a view to determining to 
what extent special steps might be taken to speed up the process 
of industrialization with the objective of either providing greater 
stability, or raising incomes, or both. 


The committee has no doubt but that the long-term prospects for 
industrial development in Uganda are good. This view is based upon: 
the concentration of population in the Lake Victoria basin; the enor- 
mous potential for food production in the same area; cheap water 
transport on the lake; an enormous reserve of hydro-electric power 
in the waters of the Nile; and the known mineral resources of the 
Tororo complex and the Ruwenzori. On the other hand Uganda is 
at some relative disadvantage by reason of: the long land haul 
for imported raw materials; the very small proportion of the popu- 
lation at present possessing enterprise, capital and skill; at present 
a very small high-income consumer goods market. 

In the past success has been achieved in initiating the Kilembe 
copper venture, the Owen Falls scheme and the Tororo cement enter- 
prise; so it is likely that the manufacture of phosphates and other 
projects may follow. 


As far as large-scale manufacturing industry is concerned, how- 
ever, it must be recognized that there may be a tendency for it to 
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be located elsewhere in East Africa. If the prospect is assessed on 
a Uganda basis, it is clear that present income levels do not provide 
a sufficiently large market to justify production on an industrial 
scale except in a few cases. An outstanding example of such excep- 
tional cases is textiles, and the committee commended the initiative 
taken by Government in the past to secure the foundation of a 
textile industry in Uganda. 


But there are few examples at present of such “mass consumed” 
goods; excluding textiles and cars (not capable of being manufac- 
tured in Uganda), the total annual expenditure on all types of im- 
ported manufactured consumer goods only amounts to about £4 
millions. 

The committee is convinced that no reasonable measures can 
be devised which will significantly accelerate the development of 
manufacturing industry beyond the pace which is determined by 
the growth of the local market. This virtually means the growth of 
African incomes. This in turn means agricultural incomes. The com- 
mittee conclude therefore that the most effective steps which can 
be taken to secure development of. manufacturing industry in Uganda, 
paradoxical though it may seem, are steps which will have the effect 
of increasing agricultural production. 


It is enterprise which can start small and grow up with the 
market that represents the most likely source of industrial potential 
in an economy such as Uganda’s. In this sphere, management, tech- 
nical skill and finance are at present all deficient and the committee 
recommended that Government should pay special attention to these 
needs. 


The committee endorsed the policy in the 1958 Customs Tariff; 
the maintenance of the general revenue rate of 22 per cent; the 
extension of the free list to include a wider range of raw materials 
for local industry; the introduction of a reduced rate of 11 per cent 
for imports particularly necessary for developing the country; and 
finally the introduction of a protective rate of 30 per cent to apply 
to articles competing with products of local industries which in the 
early stages of development require a measure of protection. 


The committee considered proposals made by the Minister of 
Finance for interterritorial fiscal compensation for loss of duty 
arising from industrialization, and endorsed Government's intention 
to open discussions with the other two territories as to the possi- 
bility of introducing such a system in East Africa. 


The committee is convinced that the farm planning and farmer 
advisory services are inadequate to cope with the needs of the moment 
and has recommended that these services should be intensified, and 
wishes to stress the need for the closest possible association of credit 
provision with farm planning. 


The committee concludes that export markets must continue to 
be exploited to the maximum. This does not mean, however, that 
action to increase production must be restricted to improving tech- 
niques associated with the traditional export crops, since any increase 
in productivity sets free resources which can be used for increasing 
exports. 


While realizing the importance to the economy of the maintenance 
and increase of the production of cotton and coffee, the committee 
nevertheless believes that diversification is vitally important and 
recommended that the development of alternative export products 
should be a major objective in the agricultural field. 


The committee drew attention to the fact that land tenure policy 
excludes the direct application of non-African capital to Uganda’s 
principal natural resource, land, except by a combination of local 
equity capital and non-African loan capital. This urrangement is 
highly desirable and should be facilitated wherever possible. The 
committee believes that existing landlord/tenant relationships in 
Buganda constitute a barrier to the economical use of land and 
recommended that they should be examined with a view to finding 
out what modifications can be made to facilitate conservation and 
productivity. 





In his budget speech, Mr. Christopher Melmoth said Uganda's 
financial position was becoming increasingly difficult, as the Govern- 
ment faced a fall in revenue at a time when it is hardly possible 
to prevent some rise in expenditure to meet existing commitments. 
He announced tax increases on petrol, light diesel oil, lubricating oil, 
and paraffin. These are expected in a full year to bring in an extra 
£500,000, but will still leave a gap of £1,750,000 between current 
expenditure and revenue at a time when revenue reserves are already 
down to £6m. 


He stated that revenue in 1959 was £2,500,000 below that of the 
previous year, and this year’s tax collection is expected to show a 
further fall. The main reason is that Uganda has been heavily 
dependent upon export duties, the yield from which has fallen 
sharply as a result of the fall in prices of primary products. 


Subsidiary reasons for the strained revenue position are the trade 
boycott in Buganda and the fact that 20 per cent of Uganda’s imports 
no longer pay import duties, as they come from neighbouring terri- 
tories in the East African customs union, especially Kenya. 


Mr. Melmoth said that so long as the present interterritorial 
arrangements remained unchanged, it was difficult to see how the 
substantial adjustments in the fiscal structure that were now needed 
could be made. (Times, April 29.) 


Zanzibar 


Commission of Inquiry 


THE British Resident Sir George Mooring has announced that 
measures for the constitutional advances of Zanzibar—including a 
Legislative Council of mainly elected members—are to be considered 
by a Commission of Inquiry. Sir Hilary Blood has been appointed 
as commissioner with the approval of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 


Sir George said that the commission would “make recommenda- 
tions on measures for constitutional advance after consultation with 
representative members of Legislative Council and other leaders of 
political opinion”. Regard would be paid to the British Govern- 
ment’s view, that the legislature should become predominantly elec- 
tive in character and that the executive should be re-organised to 
permit the establishment of a ministerial system. 


Sir George added that there would not be time for the com- 
mission’s report to be completed and examined and for constitutional 
and legal measures to be prepared before the date fixed for the 
next elections in July. In view of this the Government was giving 
consideration to the postponement of the elections and a Bill to 
this effect would be introduced at the next session of Legislative 
Council on April 13 and 14. (Uganda Argus, April 2.) 


When Sir Hilary Blood arrived, he was greeted by crowds 
carrying the by now familiar banners and placards with slogans 
such as “Give Zanzibar Independence Now” and “Uhuru (freedom) 
1960”. The Zanzibar Legislative Council passed a Bill extending the 
life of the present council to July, 1961. The postponement met 
with little opposition as it was felt that a wider measure of advance 
might stem from Sir Hilary Blood’s visit. (Times, April 30.) 


In an editorial The Times (April 30) commented: “If there are 
any shadows over Zanzibar’s immediate future they are more likely 
to be cast from outside. Recently African politicians in Kenya have 
been talking of disregarding the 1895 agreement on Kenya’s coastal 
strip. This agreement was signed between the British Government 
and a former Sultan of Zanzibar, and it gave to Britain the right 
to administer the Kenya Protectorate, as the coastal strip is called. 
Sovereignty of the area remains with the Sultan, the British Govern- 
ment paying him an annuity of £10,000 for his rights there. It is 
doubtful whether Zanzibar will be able to continue pocketing 
these contributions without soon becoming involved in unwelcome 
controversy over the protectorate’s future.” 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA 
High Commission 
Territories 


House of Commons Debate 


IN an adjournment debate Mr. Fenner Brockway (Labour) referred 
among other issues to education. In Basutoland, he said, there are 
separate schools for European and African children. In Swaziland, 
there are separate schools for European, Eurafrican and African 
children. In Bechuanaland, there are separate schools for European, 
Coloured and African children. In Basutoland, the expenditure is 
£34 a year for a European child and £4 14s. for an African child; 
in Swaziland, it is £56 10s. for a European child, £15 10s. for a 
Eurafrican and £5 4s. for an African child. In Bechuanaland, the 
expenditure per European child is £77, on the Coloured child £12 5s. 
and on the African child only £6 3s. 


In reply to a question on March 14, the Minister had said that 
in Basutoland, which is the best of the three territories, of 62,000 
children between 15 and 19 years of age, only 2,800 were receiving 
secondary education. The Surridge Report last year showed that 
only 17 Africans in all these three territories are in the professional, 
administrative and educational sections of the public service in which 
Europeans serve. 


Mr. John Stonehouse (Labour) said that from Bechuanaland, 
about 18,000 people a year went to the Union to seek employment. 
From Swaziland, it is about 8,000, and from Basutoland there are 
at the moment about 154,000 African men and women working 


in South Africa, about a quarter of the total population of 
Basutoland. 


There will be a very severe strain on the economies of the three 
territories, particularly Basutoland, if those people are returned with- 
out preparations being made for them to be reabsorbed in their 
home territories. It is, therefore, very important indeed that economic 
development in the three territories should be accelerated. 


He considered British Government aid inadequate. In Swaziland, 
during the last three years, £3,600,000 had been made available in 
grants and loans; in Bechuanaland, the figure had been £2,900,000; 
in Basutoland, the amounts for technical assistance and grants during 
the last three years had been £700,000. This, he considered, was a 
niggardly sum in the light of the great needs of Basutoland. 


He continued by saying that in Swaziland, the production of 
sugar could be developed and there are farming irrigation schemes 
which should be pressed forward. In Bechuanaland, the production 
of manganese and asbestos could be developed. In Basutoland, 
agriculture could be developed and secondary industries. 


Turning to the work of the Colonial Development Corporation, 
he said that in Swaziland £9 million of capital has been approved. 
In Bechuanaland, the figure is £3 million. In Basutoland, the territory 
which desperately needs this capital, the expenditure approved is nil. 


He also added that in his view the High Commissioner in South 
Africa is likely to be very fully engaged with his diplomatic duties 
in relation to the Union of South Africa and it would be vastly in 
the interests of the High Commission Territories if another Com- 
missioner or administrator could be appointed to be directly respon- 
sible for the three territories, the responsibilities which the High 


Commissioner in the Union now exercises towards them being 
removed from him. 


Mr. H. A. Marquand (Labour) referred to the Guardian (April 
13), reporting that statements have been made by the Minister of the 
Interior and the Minister of Justice in South Africa portending a 
deliberate effort to restrict the amount of African labour used in the 
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Union. There was evidently a feeling on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa that they want to become less 
dependent on Black labour, he added. 


We must also realise he continued, that Africans normally work- 
ing in South Africa who have other homes to go to may, in present 
circumstances, very much want to go back to their own homes. If 
there was a movement of that kind, either because of the deliberate 
policy of the South African Government or the natural wish of these 
men to get back home, the situation in the High Commission 
Territories would obviously become very serious. He therefore 


wanted to know what preparation was being made to meet this 
sort of eventuality. 


The Minister of State for Commonwealth Relations, Mr. C. J. M. 
Alport referred to the position of the High Commissioner and stated 
that the Government was satisfied, after having given this very great 
thought, that there was no alternative method of conducting first, our 
diplomatic relations with the Union Government and, at the same 
time, the historic responsibility for the government of the three 
territories. There was no other way of carrying these out except 


as at present, through the services of a single individual centred in 
the Union of South Africa. 


He raised the question of workers seeking employment in the 
Union and said that he had seen newspaper reports of the statement 
of one of the Union Ministers, but it was generally agreed that the 
quality of work of these Basuto working in the Union was outstand- 
ing; that a very large number of Basuto were employed in the South 
African mines; and that, indeed, they were regarded as being the 


best type of workers and the core of the South African mining 
industry’s labour. 


Therefore, he did not think that so far as Basutoland was con- 
cerned, about which anxieties were the greatest, there was need for 
too great fears of any substantial restriction of the opportunities 
available for employment in the Union. In Swaziland there was 
also a deficiency of Swazi labour. A substantial number of Africans 
come over from Portuguese East Africa into Swaziland. He did not 
think that there would be a substantial problem there. 


The movement of labour from the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
into the Union was to some degree marginal and to some degree 
related to the mobility of African life as a whole which takes people 
from their home territories to a distance, and has done for many 
generations, merely for the experience. He did not think that there 
was a strong economic need, certainly not as strong as in the case 


of Basutoland, for the movement of labour out of Bechuanaland into 
the Union. 


On the economic question he said that an economic survey of 
the three High Commission Territories was recently completed under 
a chairman nominated by the World Bank, Professor Chandler 
Morse, and this will be published perhaps at the end of June or 
possibly in July. He understood it to be a most comprehensive 
survey of the economic potential of these three territories. 


Referring to education and the civil service he said that if one 
was to have skilled and competent civil servants one must have a 
long background of education, and education in places where no 
education has previously existed must start at the primary stage. 
A good deal had been done in primary education in all the Protec- . 
torates, particularly in Basutoland. 


Secondary education had followed much more slowly, for many 
reasons, not exclusive to the Protectorates and not really connected 


with lack of money. Higher education had followed more slowly 
still. 


In conclusion he said that the House would like to send to the 
Basuto people and to Constantine Bereng, the young Paramount 
Chief, its good wishes for the political progress which it believed 
the new Constitution represents, and for the Paramount Chief's 


successful service to his people im the years to come. (Hansard, 
April 14.) 








South Africa, Union of 


Sharpeville, Langa and the Aftermath 


Po.ice fired on crowds of Africans who had gathered round the 
police stations at Sharpeville, Transvaal and Langa, Cape Province in 
anti-pass demonstrations. Altogether 62 Africans were killed and 
191 wounded. Estimates of the size of the crowd at Sharpeville 
varied between 20,000 (Department of External Affairs) and 3,000 
(members of the Press who were present). At Sharpeville six Sabre 
jets and eight Harvard planes, as well as Saracen armoured cars, were 
used to intimidate the demonstrators. The local police commander 
there, Col, J. Pienaar, said “It all started when hordes of natives 
surrounded the police station. My car was struck by a stone. If they 
do these things they must learn their lesson the hard way”. (Guardian, 
March 22.) A Johannesburg news photographer said “I took pictures 
of more bloodshed than I have ever before seen in South Africa”. 

Dr. H. Verwoerd, the Prime Minister, commended the police for 
the courageous, efficient way they handled the situation. 

There was an expression of horror throughout the world, 
expressed in front page pictures of the Sharpeville shooting, and in 
editorial comment, as well as in many Legislatures. In the Union, 
African organisations, the Liberal Party and Congress of Democrats 
and the Progressive Party protested in the strongest terms. The 
Bishop of Johannesburg called for a judicial enquiry after visiting 
some of those wounded at Sharpeville. He posed certain questions. 
Among them—Why were no warning volleys fired by the police? 
If they had to fire why did they not aim below the knees ? Why was 
a baton charge not made ? 

During the following week, many hundreds of Africans, especially 
in the Cape, and including Mr. Robert Mangaliso Sobukwe, the 
President of the Pan-Africanist Congress which had initiated the 
anti-pass demonstrations, continued the campaign. There were a few 
incidents of police firing on crowds, and in Langa buses were stoned 
and administrative buildings fired. 

On March 26 Chief Albert Lutuli, President-General of the 
African National Congress, burnt his pass, and called for March 28 
to be a day of mourning. On March 27 South African newspapers 
and The Observer and Sunday Times in London, announced, after a 
press conference given on behalf of the Commissioner of Police, that 
the Pass Laws were suspended. This was regarded as a victory for 
opponents of the Government’s policies. Many Africans destroyed 
their passes. A week later the Government announced that the pass 
laws were still in force. Africans buying replacement reference books 
found they had to pay £1, four times as much as for the original. 

Thousands of Africans in the Cape had stopped work from March 
25, and on the day of mourning, March 28 there was almost a 
complete stoppage in Cape Town and in Johannesburg while Indians 
in Natal and Johannesburg closed their shops and White University 
students in Natal stayed at home. The Johannesburg Star (March 28) 
described Johannesburg “almost a White city”: “Johannesburg felt 
distinctly different today. It was like a Sunday—yet not a Sunday. 
Like a public holiday, but with the shops open. There was no milk 
this morning but two lots yesterday afternoon. The streets were oddly 
quiet, There were few cyclists spinning round corners, in some 
streets none at all. And no noise, no shouting, no bustle, no groups 
gambling on the pavements during the lunch hour, no queues of 
Natives waiting patiently in the shops, no long lines of workers at 
the bus stops. It was a science fiction sort of day, as if somebody 
had said: ‘Everybody with Black skins must suddenly become 
invisible.’ Most noticeable of all there was no laughter.” 

That night there were riots in which four African workers and 
at least one African policeman were killed and others injured in the 
Johannesburg area and homes of policemen, churches, schools and 
administrative offices were burned down in Worcester, near Cape 
Town. Municipal beerhalls were burned down in other townships, 
and police and Saracen armoured cars broke up crowds of 
demonstrators. 





The South African Government, supported by the United Party, 
passed the Unlawful Organisations Bill, enabling it to outlaw the 
African National Congress, the Pan-Africanist Congress and similar 
organisations. Only the Progressive Party and representatives for 
Africans opposed the Bill. 

On March 30 a State of Emergency was proclaimed with more 
than 234 men and women of all races arrested in a 2 a.m. mass 
swoop, under the Public Safety Act. The Army and eighteen units 
of the Active Citizen force were called up. 

Fifty thousand Africans mourned the Langa victims and more 
than 3,000 mourners attended the funeral of some of those killed at 
Sharpeville. The Synod of the Dutch Reformed Mission Church of 
the Transvaal expressed grief and sympathy, and appealed to the 
Government to prevent conditions which might lead to similar 
occurrences. (Rand Daily Mail, March 31.) 

Shares on the Johannesburg Stock Exchange took their worst 
buffeting for many years, their total market capitalisation value being 
knocked down by about £70m. 

Dr. Verwoerd said that if the Africans used greater violence, 
greater force would be used to force them back. Thirty thousand 
Africans marched into Cape Town to protest at the mass arrests: 
“Without leaders the people will get out of control” said the leader 
of the column, Mr. Philip Kgosane, a 21-year-old Pan-Africanist. 
Then, as peaceably as they had marched in, they marched out of the 
city again. 

On March 31, the arrests of African leaders went on. One was 
Mr. Kgosane. Under the emergency regulations talking about a 
friend’s or relative’s arrest could make the talker liable to a £500 
fine or five years’ imprisonment. Disturbances were nation-wide and 
at least one African was shot dead by police. Five thousand Africans 
massed in Cato Manor, scene of the illicit still rioting in June 1959, 
but dispersed quietly after an Afrikaner police officer had spoken to 
them in Zulu. The next day at least four more Africans were killed, 
including a woman and an eighteen-month-old baby. In Bloemfontein 
Africans publicly burnt passes. The Government extended the area 
covered by the State of Emergency. (The Observer, April 3.) 

As the stay away of African labour in the Cape was maintained 
at nearly 100 per cent, more army units were called up and the police, 
army and navy cordoned off Langa, Nyanga East and Nyanga West 
Townships; more African leaders were imprisoned and in Johannes- 
burg and Durban, threatening African crowds gathered, some to 
demand the release of their leaders, and' the police dispersed them. 
Africans put up road blocks near Cato Manor and near Johannes- 
burg. A police officer going through Langa while the state of siege 
was on reported that Africans were watching a cricket match. 

On April 4 overseas reporters and the editor of Contact the 
Liberal journal, filed reports that police in the Cape were beating up 
every African in sight. According to the editor, who personally 
intervened in two such cases, and had many first-hand reports of 
other incidents in White suburbs and in African townships, “Eye- 
witnesses agreed that in many cases there was no doubt that entirely 
innocent and often elderly Africans were struck by khaki-clad 
youngsters, who had vbviously been told to get tough and not to 
worry about the consequences”. The Minister of Justice said that 
allegations that members of the South African Police were using 
undue force in dealing with African intimidators were unsubstanti- 
ated. But Colonel I. P. S. Terblanche, Deputy-Commissioner of 
Police, Cape Western Area, said in a statement: “Under the new 
regulations Natives who cannot account for themselves where they 
might cause trouble can be dealt with on the spot. They are being 
dealt with. Our aim is not to make arrests, but to deal with trouble 
makers on the spot”. (Contact, April 16.) 


“Dr. C. K. Madikizi, the only doctor in Nyanga, told reporters 
that he personally treated eight wounded Africans during one day’s 
raids. Among them was a pregnant woman and a 16-year-old boy. 
One man he treated had his arm nearly blown off. ‘It was hanging 
by a thread’ he said. Another day he had treated 46 people, some 
with gunshot wounds, but most with skull wounds caused by clubs. 
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Thirty others had been taken directly to hospital in the past two days. 
One eye-witness said: “The police scattered and went into houses 
round about. The women started screaming. I saw a man run out of 
his house being hit by police with batons. I heard shots fired and 
saw a man fall. Women picked him up and took him into a house. 
People were chased out of their houses and they gathered in the 
streets’.” (Guardian, April 6.) Officials claimed the police -action 
was to prevent intimidation of Africans who had gone to work. 

Under the emergency regulations, some South African papers did 
not report these incidents which were front page news abroad, and 
which caused a “shock of horror”, according to Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, 
M.P., Leader of the Opposition in Britain. He implored the Prime 
Minister to express his regret. Mr. Macmillan said: “What is 
happening in this tragic situation is, of course, a source of very deep 
regret to me”. 

In new clashes between police and Africans near Durban and 
Cape Town, police opened fire and baton charged, killing one and 
injuring several, while several policemen were also injured. At 
Nyanga an African constable was killed and at least 84 Africans 
wounded, Two churches in an African township near Port Elizabeth 
were fired. 

Police and troops continued to raid townships at dawn in various 
parts of the country. Progressive Members of Parliament were denied 
access to Langa and Nyanga. On April 7, Reuters’ correspondent 
witnessed more than 200 African men and women of all ages, arrested 
in a raid on Nyanga, being bustled into a police station, some of 
those slow to obey being stopped by a policeman with a length of 
rubber hose. Sackloads of knives, sticks, knobkerries, iron bars, flat- 
irons, shears, crowbars, choppers and other instruments were 
collected. A police staff officer, asked how many arrests had been 
made, refused to say and then added: “What does it matter whether 
50, 500 or 5,000 were arrested? The important fact is that we 
succeeded in smashing the intimidators”. Earlier an army lorry was 
swung at right angles across the road to stop reporters from following 
the lorries to the police station. (Guardian, April 8.) 

On the same day the Governor-General, in the name of Her 
Majesty the Queen, signed the proclamation banning the African 
National Congress and the Pan-Africanist Congress for a year. More 
than 150 men and women of all races were arrested at 2 a.m. in 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Cape Town, Durban and Port Elizabeth, and 
there was “a large operation” in which scores of Africans were picked 
up by police. In one White shopping area, The Star (April 8) 
reported that a big pick-up van arrived at the shopping centre during 
lunch-time and the police made a “blitz” check for passes among 
Native workers and bystanders. 

On April 9, Dr. Verwoerd, the Prime Minister, was shot twice in 
the head by a White farmer, Mr. David Pratt. Dr. Verwoerd was said 
to be able to talk and made steady progress. Mr. Pratt was detained 
under the Emergency regulations. 

On April 12 the Government announced it was to embark on a 
large-scale programme to bring White immigrants to the Union. A 
call to Africans to stay at home after Easter failed. 

Night raids continued and on April 22 about 1,000 armed police 
arrested 340 people in Langa. On April 26 East London Africans 
had their fourth dawn raid since the Emergency was declared: a total 
of 1,183 people were arrested; 141 more were arrested in Langa and 
Nyanga on the same night, and twenty in Kimberley. Riot damage 
was assessed at £60,975. 

Subsequently the Government announced that 18,000 Africans 
had been arrested in addition to the 1,800 political detainees. 


Detainees' and Refugees 


In a series of sweeps by police and Special Branch 1,700 people 
were arrested under the emergency regulations. The names of 1,569 
of these was published in the S.A. Star (May 6). The greatest 
number—700—came from the Western Cape. 


1A full list of those detained is available at the Africa Bureau. 


The Guardian said- “It is noted in Johannesburg that among 
those arrested are many who are inactive politically, and have been 
for more than ten years, while others belong to the anti-Communist 
Liberal party, which advocates multi-racial franchise.” (April 9.) 

All of those standing trial on a charge of treason were re-arrested. 
Mr. John Lang and Mr. Ernest Wentzel, attorneys who had been 
engaged to take evidence from victims of the Sharpeville shootings 
and Mr. R. I. Arenstein have been detained. Mr. Arenstein defended 
the accused in the Cato Manor murder inquiry. The Minister of 
Justice denied that lawyers concerned in these cases had been 
detained. Detainees who had been denied access to their legal 
advisers successfully applied for this in the Supreme Court of 
Pretoria and the Rand, but in the Durban Supreme Court the Judge 
refused legal access to a detainee. Regulations framed by the 
Department of Prisons governing the treatment of detainees under the 
emergency regulations, forbid visits by family, friends, legal advisers 
or anybody else without the permission of the officer in charge of the 
place of detention. This permission may be given only after con- 
sultation with the local police. 

The regulations forbid the detainees to talk to or communicate 
with anybody at all without permission; to sing, whistle or make any 
unnecessary noise, to make any “unjust, frivolous or malicious 
complaints”, to show any disrespect towards a person working at the 
place of detention or towards a member of the South African Police 
while he is executing his duties. 

Contravention of the ban on any of these acts or certain other 
specified acts render a detainee liable to the imposition of “certain 
specified work in the proper place of detention” for a maximum 
period of 14 days, or a fine of £10 (or 10 days’ detention), or 
detention in a special room, building or place, either with others or 
alone, for a maximum period of 30 days. 

The detainees may not receive any newspapers or other literature, 
except Bibles, from friends, relations or anybody else. They may, 
however, acquire reading matter through the officer in charge. 
(Star, April 8.) 

On April 15 the White detainees in Johannesburg were allowed 
their first visits from relatives and friends. The Commonwealth 
Correspondent of the Guardian reported the absence of South 
African reporters for whom the journey would have been pointless 
under the emergency laws. He found most people were unwilling to 
talk but one said that she was glad to, because, in her view, press 
opinion overseas was one of the few effective forms of pressure 
remaining. This view was repeated by many others. As to prison 
life, it appeared the detainees are being treated with thoughtfulness 
and courtesy. 

Margaret Smith, in the Sunday Times (April 24 and May 8) 
described how the detention of close relatives has affected some 
people. She said: “Among non-Whites I found cases of severe hard- 
ship and want. Having lived on wages which provided only for 
day-to-day needs, many face destitution with the breadwinner under 
detention. 

“An official of the Department of Bantu Administration and 
Development in Pretoria told me that applications for assistance had 
already been received from families of detainees. He asked me to 
point out that assistance was not automatic, and only cases involving 
real want and hardship to bona fide dependants would be considered. 
It should also be stressed that, when Natives seek assistance, they 
will need to produce reference books. ‘This is the only form of 
indentification that will be accepted,’ he said.” 

Brian Bunting, editor of the banned weekly, New Age, has 
petitioned the Minister of Justice from prison to release his wife, 
Sonia, “as an act of humanity,” because the detention of both himself 
and his wife (who was one of those charged with high treason in 
1956) means that their three children are deprived of all parental 
control at a critical stage in their lives. As a result of the emergency, 
he added, both he and his wife had lost all income from their 
previous employment. (Rand Daily Mail, May 9.) 
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The 21 White women detained in the Fort in a petition to the 
Minister of Justice said they had been given no reason for arrest, 
had been denied the right to discuss their detention with legal 
advisers, were not allowed to read newspapers. They had among 
them 34 children of whom 19 had been deprived of both parents 
under the emergency. In view of all these factors we have decided 
that unless we receive a satisfactory reply to our demand for 
immediate release on or before May 12, it is our intention to exert 
the only pressure within our means—namely to engage in a hunger 
strike as from that date. (Pretoria News, May 10.) 

Some of the women were transferred to Pretoria Central Prison 
where they began their hunger strike on May 12. On May 18, the 
London Times reported that they were apparently bearing up well. 

On May 12 eleven (the maximum allowed to congregate under 
the emergency) members of the Black Sash picketed Pretoria Prison 
“to bring home to the public that detainees under the emergency 
regulations must not become forgotten people”. They were ordered 
to disband within 15 minutes or face arrest with a possible fine of 
£100 or 12 months’ imprisonment. They remained for a further ten 
minutes. (Pretoria News, May 12.) 

Arrests that aroused particular protests in London, were those of 
Father Mark Nye, the Anglican missionary who allowed the accused 
in the Treason Trial to have lunch in his rectory garden, Mrs. Myrna 
Mackenzie, Cape Town correspondent of the Daily Herald and wife 
of a journalist on the Cape Times, and Miss Hannah Stanton, 
missionary. The latter, one of the few detainees with British 
nationality, was the subject of questions in Parliament in Westminster 
and representations by the High Commissioner. 

The arrest and detention of Mr. Norman Phillips, foreign editor 
of the Toronto Star, aroused a storm of protest in Canada. with 
immediate representations being made by the Canadian Government 
which resulted in his release and deportation after a few days. 

On May 4 the South African Government took power to declare 
persons arrested under the emergency regulations who are not South 
African citizens by birth to be undesirable inhabitants and to order 
their removal from the Union. There will be no appeal against an 
order of deportation, made in terms of the regulation. Under this 
regulation Miss Stanton was subsequently released and deported. 

Meanwhile a number of refugees of all races have gone to the 
High Commission Territories, and others, including the Bishop 
of Johannesburg, Mr. Oliver Tambo, Vice-President of the African 
National Congress, Dr. Youssef Dadoo, for the Indian National 
Congress, and Mr. Peter Molotsi and Nana Mahomo, of the Pan 
Africanist Congress, and Mr. Ronald Segal. editor of Africa South, 
went on, some via Ghana, to London to make their protests to the 
outside world. 

These representatives of the A.N.C., P.A.C. and I.N.C. held a 
joint press conference in which they called for urgent pressure from 
their members of the Commonwealth and from the United Nations 
to bring about a change of policy in the Union. 

Dr. Dadoo said that it was pointless for the Prime Ministers to 
say that they must tread warily so as not to harden the attitude of 
the South African Government. The feelings of the Africans were 
boiling over and something had to be done. Dr. Verwoerd’s Govern- 
ment could not be any harder than it was at the moment. In a 
statement on behalf of the three Congresses, it was said that as 
long as the South African Government continued its Fascist policies 
the present crisis would deepen and the country would be plunged 
into a serious catastrophe whose consequences would have far reach- 
ing repercussions at home and abroad. (Times, May 11.) 

It has been announced that the Ghana Government had sent a 
senior member of its foreign office, Mr. H. Macwilliam, to Salisbury, 
to seek assurances from the Federation that she would respect the 
principles of Commonwealth citizenship so that the fate of about 
50 South African refugees in the High Commission Territories can 
be decided. The Ghana Government is willing to issue a laissez passer 
to all bona fide South Africans who have been denied passports by 


1Mrs. Mackenzie was released on May 19. 





their own Government, but so far the Federation authorities have 
not recognised them. (S.A. Sunday Times, May 8.) 


World Opinion 


The S.A. Star (March 22) and other English newspapers in the 
Union quoted extracts from the world press. The Daily Mirror said 
“the whole civilised world is outraged.” 

The Daily Express, under the front-page banner heading “Battle- 
ground”, published a huge photograph showing the bodies of the 
Sharpeville casualties lying on the ground. 

The Daily Sketch devoted its front page to the reports under 
the headline: “50 die in massacre: I see the horror after police open 
fire.’ Another headline said: “A day of tragedy and shame for 
South Africa”. 

The New York Times: “No one thinks that South Africans are 
wicked men in the sense that they would deliberately plan or feel 
anything but distress over an incident that briffgs such appalling 
results. However, the fact remains that a policy which degrades the 
great majority of the people of a nation is certain to lead to tragedy.” 

Der Mittag of West Germany: “The unscrupulous way in which 
the police shot at the demonstrating population makes our heart 
stop.” 


On March 22 the State Department in Washington issued the 
following statement: “The United States deplores violence in all its 
forms and hopes the African people of South Africa will be able to 
obtain redress for legitimate grievances by peaceful means. While 
the United States as a matter of practice docs not ordinarily com- 
ment on the internal affairs of Governments with which it enjoys 
normal relations, it cannot help but regret the tragic loss of life 
resulting from the measures taken against the demonstrators in South 
Africa.” (The South African Government protested to the American 
Ambassador.) 

The Guardian (March 23) asked why it had not been possible 
for the British Government to make a similar statement. In Parlia- 
ment Mr. James Callaghan, M.P., asked the Speaker to suspend the 
sitting of the Commons for an hour, “in view of the shock caused 
to the whole of Britain” by the South African deaths. The Guardian 
added that Sir Harry Hylton-Foster did not consider it a proper 
occasion to do that, but the fact that so remarkable a request was 
made at all—and it was backed by a sustained roar of applause from 
the Labour benches—showed the concern and frustration of a large 
part of the House. 

Strong expression of feeling came from the Foreign Minister of 
Norway and Denmark, from Mr. Nehru and the Indian Lower 
House, from Dr. Nkrumah of Ghana, from Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
Prime Minister of Malaya, from President Nasser, from the Minister 
for External Affairs in Dublin, from the Pakistan Government, from 
Nigerian leaders and Governor-General, Sir James Robertson, 
from the Prime Ministers of Ceylon and of Jamaica, from the 
Indonesian Government, and from the Dutch Lower House. 

Mr. Menzies, despite opposition and press condemnation of the 
South African Government’s policies, maintained that it was a 
domestic question, but he asked Australia’s representative in South 
Africa to inquire into the “unhappy affair” of the riots there and 
“give us a close assessment of why they had occurred, the reasons, 
and the significance.” 

The Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. Diefenbaker, said that the 
Canadian Government have “no sympathy for policies of racial dis- 
crimination”, and deplore the loss of lives in South Africa, but they 
decided not to deliver a formal protest to the South African 
Government. 

All over Norway, flags were flown at half-mast in sympathy with 
the Africans killed on March 21. In London, Cologne and Heidel- 
berg, in Denmark, Canada, Nigeria, Amsterdam and Sweden, there 
were demonstrations and public meetings protesting against apartheid. 
In London the demonstrations outside South Africa House were kept 
up day and night for several days, culminating in a march of 2,500 
people and a meeting in Trafalgar Square on March 27. 
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On April 1, the Security Council of the United Nations, by nine 
votes to nil, with two abstentions (Britain and France), passed a 
resolution which deplored inter alia the recent incidents in South 
Africa which led to the loss of so many African lives; called on 
the Union Government to initiate measures aimed at bringing about 
racial harmony based on equality and to abandon its policies of 
apartheid and racial discrimination; and requested the Secretary- 
General, in consultation with the Union Government, to make such 
arrangements as shall adequately help to uphold the purposes and 
principles of the Charter. 

On April 8 in the House of Commons the following resolution 
was passed unanimously: 

“That this House, deploring the present racialist policies now 
being pursued by the South African Government under which non- 
Europeans are consistently denied normal human and political rights, 
including the right of campaigning for a peaceful change in the 
laws under which they live, and the recent declaration of a state 
of emergency and the many arbitrary arrests, fearing that a continua- 
tion of this repression is threatening the security and welfare of all 
races living in the Union of South Africa and good relations between 
members of the Commonwealth, urges Her Majesty’s Government to 
take the opportunity at the forthcoming Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference to bring home to the South African Govern- 
ment the strong feelings of British people on this question; and 
restates its firm belief that peace and tranquillity in South Africa can 
only be secured in the long run on the basis of freedom and equality 
and a full respect for the inherent dignity and humanity of all men”. 
(Pretoria News, April 12.) : 

The 50 Nation Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference meeting in 
Conakry called on the Afro-Asian countries to start an immediate 
boycott of South African goods and “examine the question of break- 
ing diplomatic relations” in protest against racial segregation. The 
resolution, which also said events in South Africa were “a serious 
threat to peace,” proposed that the Afro-Asian group at the United 
Nations should ask the U.N. to impose economic sanctions against 
South Africa as a way to end racial segregation there. (Pretoria News, 
April 16.) 

In London at the Conservative Commonwealth Conference, Miss 
Marjorie Juta, a former leader of the Black Sash movement in 
South Africa, who had just returned from a visit there, said that 
opinion was growing in South Africa that the intervention of the 
United Nations and the handling of affairs by an outside organisation 
would be the best thing. Nationalist and African opinion were com- 
pletely irreconcilable. But boycotts and demonstrations only played 
into the hands of extremists. (Daily Telegraph, April 23.) 

The British Liberal Party council called on the Government to 
place an embargo on the supply of arms to the South African 
Government. (Guardian, April 11.) 

The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions addressed 
a message to South Africa explaining that its reason for calling a 
world-wide boycott of South African goods to last at least two 
months from May, was the South Africa Government’s consistent 
refusal to take heed of the protests of the whole civilised world. 

The British Labour Party renewed its call for Britons to “show 
their sense of outrage” by boycotting South African goods, and 
called for immediate aid to those who suffered in the riots. The 
Trades Union Congress urged the Union Government “to stop 
using ruthless methods which world opinion must condemn”. 
(Rand Daily Mail, April 24.) 

The National Union of Journalists recorded its “horror at recent 
events in South Africa and its abhorrence of all racial policies”, and 
expressed profound concern at the interference by the South African 
authorities with the freedom of the Press by threats, by the detention 
of journalists and by suppression of publications. (Reynolds News, 
April 17.) 

The Co-operative Party chairman appealed to South Africans to 
reject their Government’s suicidal racial policy “while there is still 
time”. (Guardian, April 16.) 


The annual meeting of the American Association of University 
Professors condemned the racial policies of South Africa. (Guardian, 
April 11.) 

The largest student organization in the world—the co-ordinating 
Secretariat of National Unions with 8,000,000 members in 66 
countries in Europe, America, Asia and Africa—has devoted a special 
section in the latest issue of its magazine to attacks on South Africa’s 
university apartheid policy. (Rand Daily Mail, April 20.) 

Seventy prominent Americans sent the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Christian Herter, a letter suggesting the recall of the United States 
Ambassador and a halt to United States gold purchases there. They 
included Mrs. Roosevelt, Senator Hubert Humphrey and the 
Presidents of the United Automobile Workers, the Communications 
workers and the Electrical workers unions. (S.A. Sunday Times, 
April 17.) 

After three months in the Union in a nation wide U.S. television 
programme with Mr. Ed Murrow, Dame Rebecca West, distinguished 
British journalist and author said that being in South Africa was 
like being in a country governed by mad babies. Miss West said 
that the one quality the South Africans did not have was “sheer 
horse sense.” She added: “I have known the governments of the 
Balkans and Eastern Europe. Well I never came across any of them 
who were on as low a level as this”. (Pretoria News, April 25.) 

On April 22 the London Times commented editorially: “Nothing 
could better suit the book of the present rulers of South Africa than 
that what they are doing should fade out of the news. They have, 
for the moment, and perhaps for some time to come, sealed the 
lid of the boiling kettle and stuffed up its spout. The gaols are 
bursting with captives, Black and White, untried and uncharged 
with specific offences. Encouraged by the success of shock tactics, 
they have gone over to the attack, accusing the United Nations, the 
foreign correspondents, the liberals in their midst of having com- 
bined to delude world opinion with a false picture of apartheid and 
its architects. But world opinion is not deluded.” 

The question of apartheid became a centre of controversy in the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, with the Prime 
Ministers of India, Malaya, and Ghana announcing that it must be 
discussed. A statement issued at the conclusion of the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference on May 13 said: “The Common- 
wealth is an association of independent sovereign states, each respon- 
sible for its own policies; but the primary objective of all is world 
peace and security. It is their declared purpose to do everything in 
their power to achieve that objective and to continue to co-operate 
to that end with all the peace loving nations of the world .. .” 

In the event of South Africa deciding to become a republic and 
if the desire was subsequently expressed to remain a member of 
the Commonwealth, the meeting suggested that the South African 
Government should then ask for the consent of the other Common- 
wealth Governments either at a meeting of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers or, if this were not practicable, by correspondence . . 

While reaffirming the traditional practice that Commonwealth 
conferences do not discuss the internal affairs of member countries, 
Ministers availed themselves of Mr. Louw’s presence in London to 
have informal discussions with him about the racial situation in 
South Africa... 

The Ministers emphasized that “the Commonwealth itself is a 
multi-racial association” and expressed the need “to ensure good 
relations between ali member states, and peoples of the Common- 
wealth .. .” 

In an assessment of world condemnation the Johannesburg 
Sunday Times (April 10) said that newspapers that had always shown 
sympathetic understanding had changed . . . “now the sympathy has 
vanished, the understanding has gone, and The Times, the Daily 
Telegraph and the New York Times, so faithful to us for so many 
years, are as outspoken as the rest in their execration of South 
Africa.” 

The Nationalist newspaper Die Burger said that unless something 
was done to retain the goodwill of fair overseas opinion, “we shall 
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have to look forward to permanent status as the skunk of the 
world”. (April 7.) 


Ministerial Views and African Comment 


On March 28, Dr. Verwoerd, the Prime Minister, said his Govern- 
ment believed in justice to all. On April 19 the Minister of Bantu 
Administration and Development, Mr. de Wet Nel said he was con- 
vinced that the policy of apartheid would yet serve as a model 
to the world for the establishment of good race relations. South 
Africa had only one task, to do what was good, right, fair, and 
Christian. Within the next ten days the Minister twice said that 
relations between White and Black had never been better. 

The Minister of Lands, Forestry and Public Works, Mr. Paul 
Sauer, in a speech on April 19, that was welcomed, as “tremend- 
ously encouraging” by the President of the Progressive Party and the 
English-language press, called for the creation of “a new spirit 
which must restore faith—both White and non-White—in South 
Africa. There must be an important change although it will not 
mean a deviation from the set policy”: He enumerated reforms 
in the reference book system, in the liquor laws, in Native wages, 
etc., that should be made. 

On April 29 Mr. Sauer, in a television interview released in New 
York said there would be a speeding up of the political and economic 
development of separate homelands for the 10,000,000 Natives. 

A message from Dr. Verwoerd was conveyed by Mr. de Wet Nel 
to a Nationalist Party Stryddag (struggle day) meeting on April 30. 
This was that he believed now more than ever that the policy being 
followed in South Africa was the correct one. 

At another such rally Dr. Hertzog, Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, criticized Mr. Harold Macmillan and attacked South Africa’s 
English language press, mine-owners, “British priests,’ and “liberal 
universities.” “One day in Parliament we heard a message of death 
from Mr. Macmillan then a message of life from Dr. Verwoerd.” 
Dr. Hertzog added that there was no doubt that, if action was not 
taken against the British “mining press” (English-language Press in 
South Africa), it would destroy the Afrikaner folk. He alleged that 
this press had set the English-speaking against the Afrikaans-speaking 
South African, White against Black and the world against the Union. 
It was responsible for the murderous attack on the Prime Minister, 
Dr. Verwoerd, and for the riots in the country. (Guardian, May 2.) 

Commenting on the optimism aroused by Mr. Sauer’s remarks, 
the Political Correspondent of the Sunday Times, Stanley Uys, 
commented that this was the time to be realistic, not optimistic. 
Though it was probable that a few Ministers supported Mr. Sauer’s 
approach, and that better race relations were also advocated by 
Die Burger and the apartheid-supporting South African Bureau of 
Racial Affairs (SABRA), the fact remains that neither Mr. Sauer 
nor his “new deal” colleagues, nor Die Burger, nor SABRA, have 
given any indication that they are prepared to bury apartheid. 

An African comment on Mr. Eric Louw’s view that alternatives 
for South Africa were separate development or the abdication of 
Whites, came from a journalist, Lewis Nkosi.- He said: “It is 
ironical that after 300 years of an irresistible Black and White 
partnership, whereby this country was largely built, we now find 
ourselves asking such deeply historical questions as whether or not 
we needed each other in the first place.” He added that White fears 
were genuine and that any policy that is equated with “an abdication 
of their position” awakens searing fears in their hearts . . . 

“What the African has demanded therefore—and overseas support 
gives strength to this demand—is to share power, to have security, 
better wages, and to be free from the shackles of discriminatory 
legislation. The question of abdication by the White man of every- 
thing he has built up need not arise at all. 

“The ultimate choice that must be faced is between a multi- 
racial state, and complete separation.” Mr. Nkosi pointed out that 
the Government had not made up its mind which of these alternatives 
to embrace. Neither do the rank and file of even the Government 
supporters seem to be prepared for the enormous sacrifices that must 





be made by Whites if separate development is going to be a reality. 
But Whites cannot stand in the middle for all time. Either they 
accept separate development with all that it implies or they accept 
the policy of integration, if not now, at least as an objective. 
(S.A. Star, April 26.) 


Reactions of Businessmen, Farmers and Journalists 


It was estimated that more than 2 million man-hours were lost 
in the Cape Peninsula during the five day stay-away of the majority 
of the African labour force of 60,000 men and women. An unofficial 
estimate of the cost was £2 million. (S.A. Star, March 30.) 

South Africa’s gold and foreign exchange reserves dropped by 
almost £13m. during the period from March 25 to April 14. The 
South African Reserve Bank identified from £5m. to £6m. as being 
normal transactions. (Times, April 22.) On May 1 it was unofficially 
estimated that since Sharpeville South African shares had dropped 
by £650 million. The president of the Johannesburg Stock Exchange 
said the ending of the emergency was the only way to bring the 
market back to normal. (S.A. Sunday Times, May 1.) 

The President of the Port Elizabeth Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
P. Mosenthal, told the Chamber “The time has arrived when 
organized commerce must speak. . . . The Almighty, in his wisdom, 
decided that South Africa was going to be a multi-racial country, and 
the sooner people realize this the better... If we are to survive, 
then a more responsible approach must be made to this gigantic 
problem and consultation with all races must be undertaken.” 
(S.A. Star, April 5.) 

The President of the Johannesburg Chamber, Mr. M. A. G. 
Ruddock, urged the Government to make a new approach to Africans 
based on consultation. Talks should be immediate, between genuine 
representatives, and at all levels. He added: “The urban Native is an 
integral and permanent part of the community and must be treated 
as such. There are genuine sources of dissatisfaction which can—and 
should—be speedily eliminated ...” (S.A. Sunday Times, May 8.) 

A deputation representing industrialists in all parts of South 
Africa saw five members of the Cabinet. It was led by Mr. I. Lulofs, 
president of the South African Federated Chamber of Industries, 
who was supported by nine leading industrialists from all centres. 
They insisted that it was necessary to acknowledge the completely 
urbanized African as an integral part of the community, with whom 
satisfactory means of consultation were essential, and they offered 
to introduce to the Government responsible African leaders with 
whom this problem could be discussed. (Times, May 3.) 

The Cape Chamber of Industries in a survey reviewing the dis- 
turbances and the state of emergency said regrettable incidents 
occurred when the police cleared the streets of agitators and in- 
timidators. “Member firms reported that Bantu, and even Coloured 
workers, who had stayed at their jobs throughout the disturbances 
had been beaten up in police action.” The president had made a 
strong protest to the police.- This “was important because these 
unfortunate occurrences had occasioned particularly hostile comment 
abroad. The protest indicated that responsible and representative 
business opinion here stood not only for the maintenance of law 
and order but for just treatment of non-Whites”. The survey said 
that at a long interview with the Prime Minister on. March 29, a 
spokesman for the Chamber emphasized the importance which its 
executive council attached to consultation with representative urban 
Bantu opinion, systematic attention to the wage issue and sympathetic 
handling of reference-book procedures. (Pretoria News, May 10.) 

In his presidential address to the South African Society of Jour- 
nalists, Mr. H. Wannanberg spoke of a “flood of Government- 
inspired propaganda and abuse directed against the independent Press 
in this country and overseas.” He added: “When one examines 
objectively many of the so-called distortions and misrepresentations, 
one finds that the allegations are frequently unfounded or grossly 
exaggerated, or based on nebulous assumptions that all are against 
South Africa and want to destroy us. In the eyes of Government 
propagandists a favourable report was never inaccurate and never 
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distorted. A pro-Government newspaper was never guilty of an 
offence against the country nor ever publicly accused of misrepre- 
sentations.” 

Journalists of the English-language press were entering critical 
times and working under mounting political pressure, he said. The 
Anglo-American Corporation has published Professor D. V. Cowen’s 
proposals for “an alternative to apartheid”. South Africa, in his 
view, needs a new constitution which, if it is to work, will not only 
have to disarm White prejudices but must also be acceptable to the 
non-Whites. The immediate introduction of universal adult suffrage 
may not be essential. But “if a qualified franchise is adopted, right 
from the start the qualifications should be so devised as to ensure 
that a really substantial number of non-whites are given an effective 
voice in the government of the country”. The principle of communal 
or separate representation is rejected. A common roll is the answer. 
Whatever expedient is adopted, Professor Cowen sees it “essential to 
accept unequivocally the position that, in a country where the non- 
Whites are in a majority, the day must come when a majority of 
the electorate will be non-White; free, if they wish, to choose a 
government the majority of which is non-White. Any attempt to 
erect a permanent barrier against this, and to perpetuate the position 
of the White man as a privileged and dominant electorate, would, I 
think, be shortsighted, unjust and, in the last analysis, futile and 
dangerous”. Basic rights and freedoms should, the argument pro- 
ceeds, be placed beyond the reach of a legislative majority by setting 
them forth in a Bill of Rights, which would be incorporated in a 
rigid constitution to be interpreted by the courts. (Times, April 1.) 


Campaign Against the Pass Laws 

In an article published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (April 15) 
and in The Observer, the effects of the pass laws were described by 
Mary Benson of the Africa Bureau Executive. The following facts 
were quoted: “One and a quarter million Africans are tried each 
year for trivial offences, including 500,000 for pass offences alone 
(of whom 337,604 were convicted in 1955). What are these laws that 
subject 500,000 innocent Africans a year to this painful humiliation 
and uncertainty? 

“Every African male over the age of 16, whether he be a pro- 
fessor or peasant, has to carry a reference book. This combines up 
to a dozen passes, including a certificate from an employer that has 
to be signed by him every month, a residential permit, a tax receipt, 
a curfew pass. The recommendation of a magistrate entitled certain 
people to exemption from some of the passes. 

“The most common offence is failure to have the permit under 
Section 10 of the Urban Areas Act, which controls the influx of 
Africans into the towns. Under this, the only Africans with a right 
to live in an urban area for more than 72 hours are those who 
have since birth lived continuously in the area, who have worked 
there continuously for one employer for 10 years, or have lawfully 
resided there continuously for 15 years. The same concession covers 
their wives, unmarried daughters or sons under the age of 18. 

“Throughout South Africa’s history, the pass laws have caused 
more bitter resentment than any other grievance. Why? Because 
failure to produce a reference book on demand is a criminal offence. 
And it is an offence if any one of the relevant passes is not in 
order. Every day countless Africans, who in a normal country would 
be described as ‘law-abiding’ are stopped by police who demand 
their books. Since 1918 several Commissions have recommended 
its abolition or reform. Instead, the Nationalist Government has 
made it more stringent. The South African Government has already 
created many martyrs in the. African struggle for freedom: at 
Sharpeville and at Langa, many more were added. Africans have two 
names for the passes: the Badge of Slavery, and the Dompass—the 
verdomde, or accursed, pass.” 

The Pan-Africanist Congress campaign against the pass laws 
was launched on March 21. The President, Mr. R. M. Sobukwe, 
called on members to leave their reference books at home and 
quietly to invite arrest at police stations. He and other Pan-Africanist 
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leaders, among them Mr. Philip Kgosane, a former student at the 
University of Cape Town, emphasized the non-violence of the cam- 
paign, and the fact that they were not anti-Verwoerd or anti-White, 
but anti the racialist myth, and against “the iniquitous pass system”. 

In Sharpeville and in the Cape, thousands of men followed these 
instructions, with the results described above. In Johannesburg several 
hundred men, including Mr. Sobukwe, were arrested: 142, after a 
trial lasting about 10 days, were sentenced to fines of £300 each, or to 
three years imprisonment. The London Times (April 16) pointed out 
that the fine equalled in most instances 2-3 ‘years’ gross earnings. 
The men, who defended themselves, chose imprisonment. Mr. 
Sobukwe defended himself and 22 senior members of his organi- 
zation in another trial, He said that membership of the Pan-African 
Congress was close on 200,000 and the aim was to establish a 
“non-racial democracy in South Africa as well as throughout the 
whole of Africa. We regard it as our historic role to contribute to- 
wards a United States of Africa from Cape to Cairo, Morocco to 
Madagascar. 

“For the same reason we stand for government of the African, 
by the African and for the African, with everybody owing his 
allegiance to Africa and prepared also to accept the rule of the 
African majority”. (S.A. Star, April 14.) 

He added that while Africans went to jail during political cam- 
paigns, their leaders spent hundreds of pounds on bail and lawyers. 
Because of this the Pan-Africanists decided to carry out their cam- 
paigns according to the slogan of “no bail, no defence, no fine. 
I am happy to say that we have kept that promise so far”, he said. 

Typical sentences under the emergency regulations were six 
months to two years’ imprisonment for taking part in an unlawful 
procession; £100 fine or 12 months for destroying another man’s 
reference book; £150 fire or 18 months for urging others to stop 
work on March 24. 

On March 30, 30,000 Africans marched peacefully from Langa to 
Cape Town to protest against the arrest of their leaders. 

They were led by 21-year-old Philip Kgosane. 

The police ordered all businesses in the vicinity to close. When 
Mr. Kgosane was promised an interview with the Minister of Justice 
he asked the crowd to disperse, which they did. He did not see the 
Minister, but was arrested and imprisoned. 

Meanwhile, the African National Congress, with 13 other organi- 
zations under the chairmanship of the Bishop of Johannesburg, had 
begun a campaign against the pass laws. After Sharpeville, a call 
by Chief Lutuli, the President, to burn pass books, met with a wide 
response. The Chief and others were charged with incitement. The 
Chief alleged that he was assaulted Sy a warder ifter his arrest. 
(Pretoria News, March 30, and S.A. Star, March 26.) 


Treason Trial Defence Withdrawn 


The Treason Trial was suspended from April 1-19. 
~ Mr. I. A. Maisels, Q.C., leader of the defence team, said the 
emergency regulations would hamper the defence and might seriously 
affect the witnesses who would give evidence for the defence. 
(Pretoria News, April 1.) 

On April 19, the trial was adjourned again shortly after its re- 
sumption, to reopen on April 26. 

Mr. J. de Vos, Q.C., for the Crown, argued that the difficulty 
of witnesses raised by the emergency regulations could be overcome 
by an assurance from the Minister of Justice exempting witnesses 
from the application of the regulations. 

For the defence Mr. Kentridge informed the court that in the 
present circumstances the accused do not feel that they can accept, 
or place any reliance on an assurance of the type offered. (Rand 
Daily Mail, April 20.) 

On April 26 all defence counsel withdrew from the treason trial 
here on the instructions of the 29 accused. (Guardian, April 27.) 

On behalf of all the accused, Durna Nokwe asked the court to 
provide two interpreters, in Sesuto and Xhosa. He also asked for 
12 copies of the record to be made available to the accused to 








enable them to prepare for re-examination of witnesses, and for 
the record of evidence up to date. (Pretoria News, April 27.) 

The pace of the trial showed down because it was necessary to 
interpret each sentence. ; 

Single earphones were provided but the accused complained that 
they were unsatisfactory. The Judge said two-piece headphones would 
be supplied, and the trial continued. 


Boycott Campaign 

The March boycott campaign has made millions of people alive 
to an issue about which they had previously been ignorant and 
apathetic, said Lord Altrincham, one of the supporters. 

But a spokesman for the South African Wine Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation said there was no apprehension or nervousness in the trade. 
Reports from merchants were that they had been unable to detect 
any sign of the boycott having any effect. 

The South African Deciduous Fruit Board said that during the 
boycott month prices had stood up well and fruit had moved 
normally. 

With South African canned meat the effects have been “very 
slight”. (S.A. Sunday Times, April 3.) 

The Anti-Apartheid Movement in Great Britain, which has suc- 
ceeded the Boycott Movement, plans to extend and intensify the 
boycott because of the Sharpeville shootings. (Rand Daily Mail, 
April 4.) 

The Anti-Apartheid Movement reported that the AFL and CIO, 
representing 134 million American trade unionists, have called for a 
boycott; the West German Federation of Trade Unions called for 
an April boycott; the Norwegian, Swedish, Danish and Finnish Trade 
Unions called for an April-May boycott; the General Council of 
Japanese Trade Unions representing three million workers, has sup- 
ported the boycott. The International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions also announced support from member Trade Unions in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Cyprus, Malaya, Malta, Fiji, Trinidad, Tobago 
and Zanzibar. Unions in Canada, Austria and Holland had written 
to the I.C.F.T.U. headquarters in Brussels giving details of their 
trade with South Africa and generally showing support, but no firm 
decision had been taken from any of their executive bodies. (Rand 
Daily Mail, March 1.) 

The Federal House of Representatives in Nigeria passed a motion 
to the effect that, “in resentment of the apartheid policy of South 
Africa, this House urges the Government to take appropriate steps 
to ban the importation of South African goods into this country”. 

The Daily Telegraph (May 20) reported that Nigerian Federal 
Ministeries and departments have been instructed to refrain from 
buying South African goods and from using South African services 
until further notice, Trade associations have been asked to co-operate 
in the boycott, which is also to apply to the sale of goods to South 
Africa. (News from Nigeria, April 6.) 

Trade Unions in Norway, Sweden and Finland may refuse to 
allow their members to off-load shipments of South African citrus. 
Norwegian dock workers refused to off-load deciduous fruit earlier 
this year. 

Norway and Sweden between them import more than 700,000 
cases of Union citrus every year. (Rand Daily Mail, May 6.) 

The Times (May 14) reported that the effects of the boycott of 
South African goods by Trade Unions and other groups from 19 
countries has been most marked in Natal, especially the shipping 
industry. Hundreds of workers have been dismissed. This diminution 
im trade could not be attributed to general market conditions. 

One managing director reported the loss of a lucrative trade in 
shoes and the dismissal of a hundred skilled workers. Export trade 
with the West Indies amounting last year to £800.000 is likely to 
be affected. An American merchant ship is reported to be returning 


to Durban from Trinidad with 160 tons of masonite because of the 
refusal of dockworkers to unload. 





Tax Increase and Poverty 


Contact (March 19) reported that a new tax is being laid on the 
Africans. In Government Gazette No. 6311 of 13th November, 1959, 
appeared an order that all Africans, men and women, earning more 
than £15 a month, would have to pay a new “income” tax. “If the 
African father earns between £180 and £240 a year his extra ‘income’ 
tax is Ss., bringing up his annual tax to £2. If he earns £420 a year, 
his extra tax is £2 10s. Od. If the typical African mother earns, she 
too must pay a separate tax on her earnings. This tax is basically the 
same as the extra tax on her husband. 

“Now let us look at the typical White family. If the parents earn 
more than £1,100, they have to pay taxes which are so light that 
a British or European taxpayer would turn green with envy. But, if 
they earn less than £1,100 a year, they pay no tax whatsoever, no 
income tax, and no provincial tax.” 

The Rand Daily Mail (April 26) reported that the deaths of 
11,000 infants from gastroenteritis could be blamed on malnutrition. 
The South African Medical Journal pointed out that the death rate 
in the age group one to four among the Coloured population is 
15 times as great as the White death-rate. And among the African 
population it is 30 times as great as the White death-rate at this age. 


Apartheid in Sport and Arts 
Cricket 

The Rev. David Sheppard who has captained Cambridge, Sussex 
and England cricket teams decided not to play against the South 
Africans this year. He said: “I believe it is right for me to make 
a protest against the evil of apartheid being brought into cricket”. 

The Rand Daily Mail (April 9) said: “Mr. Sheppard’s argument is 
simple. By refusing to play against the West Indies, India and 
Pakistan and by barring non-Europeans from club, provincial and 
Test cricket South Africa, says Mr. Sheppard, has brought politics 
into cricket and he regards it as his duty as a cricketer to make a 
protest against ‘an evil thing’... This is an idea to which all sports- 
men in South Africa will have to grow accustomed, unpleasant 
though it may be to many of them. We can no longer expect our 
local conventions to be accepted internationally in future without 
question.” 

A statement has been issued in which they declare that the 
South African cricket team’s tour of Britain this summer is “not 
deserving of public support.” The statement was signed by Mr. 
Chataway, M.P., Prof. A. J. Ayer, Professor of Philosophy at Oxford 
University, Lady Violet Bonham-Carter, Mr. Fenner Brockway, M.P., 
Lord Hemingford, Sir Julian Huxley, Eden Phillpotts, novelist and 
playwright, Frank Sando, England cross-country running captain, 
Douglas Smith, the champion jockey, and the Rev. Nicholas Stacey, 
former Olympic runner and now Rector of Woolwich. (Rand Daily 
Mail, April 11.) 

Scores of police were on duty inside and outside London airport 
when the Springboks arrived. Boos—and a few cheers—greeted them. 
A second anti-apartheid demonstration awaited the Springboks at 
their West End hotel. As the bus drove to the back of the hotel 
about 40 demonstrators spotted it from the main road and surged 
towards the South Africans, chanting “down with apartheid”. (Rand 
Daily Mail, April 18.) 

Rugby 

More than 2,000 people demonstrated outside New Zealand’s 
Parliament as the All Blacks arrived for a State farewell before they 
leave for South Africa. 

The Pretoria News (April 21) commented: “All Blacks rugby 
team will definitely undertake its tour as originally planned... But 
unless South Africa is prepared to entertain Maori rugby players in 
future, it seems absolutely inconceivable that another All Black 
team will ever play in this country.” 


Ballet 


Mr. George Golding, president of the Coloured People’s National 
Union (C.P.N.U.) said that his organisation would be sending a state- 
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ment to the British theatrical association, Equity, to state that the 
special performance of excerpts of the ballets being given by the 
Royal Ballet in Cape Town today did not fulfil the requirements of 
Equity. The performance was a matinee, one held in a municipal 
hall that lacked all pretence of being a theatre. The atmosphere 
necessary for such a ballet would not be found in these “drab 
surroundings.” Non-Europeans, however, would go to extremes to 
see a performance of these internationally famous artists. Many 
would be doing so at the sacrifice of a day’s pay. “Many leading 
members of the Coloured community feel that this separate per- 
formance is not what Equity really wanted and are disgusted with 
the arrangement in the City Hall which they regard as an insult.” 
(Pretoria News, April 25.) 

Music 


Paul Adam, dance band leader, was due to take his band to 
South Africa but, on the instructions of the Musicians Union issued 
as a result of Sharpeville, he cancelled his journey at 24 hours’ notice. 
(Rand Daily Mail, April 23.) 


Views of Church Leaders 


The Anglican Archbishop of Cape Town, the Most Rev. Joost 
de Blank, called on the Dutch Reformed Churches—the majority 
churches in South Africa—to repudiate compulsory apartheid. Unless 
they did so, he said, the Anglican Church in South Africa “can no 
longer be linked with the Dutch Reformed Churches in the World 
Council of Churches”, And, he added, “other churches should no 
longer be associated with them in any council or federation”. He had 
asked the World Council to send out a fact-finding team to South 
Africa. 

The Moderature of the Synod of the Nederduitse Gereformeerde 
Kerk, in a statement commenting on the views of the Archbishop. 
said it would “heartily welcome” a visit by a leading member of 
the World Council of Churches. The statement continued: “The 
Archbishop thought fit to make his attack at a time when the 
N.G. Kerk, together with the different churches in South Africa, 
appealed to their members to humble themselves before God and 
search their own hearts. We regret that there was too little of this 
spirit in his statements. We deplore that leaders of the Anglican 
Church did not have a word of admonition for the inciters among 
the Natives, and took part in the one-sided notions current in over- 
seas countries. . . . No wonder that the actions of Dr. De Blank 
since his arrival in South Africa have caused more alienation and 
that co-operation with him in future has become impossible.” 

The Archbishop was also attacked by the Hervormde Kerk, which 
accused him of being influenced by the “leftist-inclined world press” 
which was conducting a campaign of hatred against South Africa. 

After discussions between the Archdeacon of Cape Town and the 
World Council of Churches it was announced that the Council would 
send one of its general secretaries “to consult personally with the 
leaders of all member churches in South Africa”. 

In an editorial comment Die Transvaler said: “It has always 
been the viewpoint of the Anglican Church that its efforts to 
Christianize non-Whites should be accompanied by attempts to turn 
them into artificial Britons. The striving of the Anglican Church is 
therefore one of integration. The non-White must simply be loosened 
from everything that ties him to his race and his past, and spiritually 
he must become another person in every way—a person who, despite 
his skin, would feel completely at home in the British atmosphere.” 

The standpoint of the Afrikaans churches was completely 
opposed to this. “Apart from preaching the word of God to the 
non-Whites the Afrikaans churches have no other aims. It is their 
belief the*non-White has a personality which must be respected and 
therefore he cannot be torn loose from the things he has already 
created in the field of culture and civilization. . . 

“When churches have such diametrically opposed views, clashes 
must occur between them in the long run . . . the conflict between 
them has lain dormant for many years but now it has developed 
into an open clash.” 


At a press conference in London on April 23, the Bishop of 
Johannesburg told how he had come to leave South Africa. Many 
who had visited his house had been arrested, including the two 
attorneys he had asked to take statements from victims of the Sharpe- 
ville shootings. Two days after the arrest of the attorneys he had 
been informed late at night that it was probable he would be arrested 
too. He had decided he must immediately consult his leading clerical 
advisers. . . . The overriding consideration was how best as a Church 
leader he could serve the interests of all races in South Africa in 
the present situation. After a lengthy consultation he agreed, reluc- 
tantly, to move from the diocese to Mbabane, which is only 14 
miles from the borders of the diocese, where he waited to obtain 
clarification of his position from the Union Government. “As I 
received no reasonable assurance . . . that I would be able to con- 
tinue my work in the Church, I decided to go to Lourengo Marques 
and take a plane to Britain. .. . No useful purpose would have been 
served by being detained incommunicado without trial, when the 
public would not even know I had been arrested.” 

The Bishop explained that although he had no doubts at all 
about the wisdom of the decision to free himself to speak and that 
all the consequences had been weighed extremely carefully, he and 
his advisers were aware that the action might be misunderstood and 
that he might be criticized. (Guardian, April 23.) 

Dr. Reeves is addressing meetings in London, Scotland, Man- 
chester, Oxford, Cambridge and Bristol. He has said that he believes 
unless there is a change of policy sporadic outbursts of violence 
will continue to occur. He has called for action to change govern- 
ment policies in South Africa through the United Nations and the 
Commonwealth, particularly in relation to the Mandate over South- 
West Africa for which the international community is responsible. 

Both the Lower and Upper Houses of the Convocation of Can- 
terbury passed a unanimous resolution expressing the belief that 
the policy of apartheid was “contrary to the purpose of God for 
His children”. 


South West Africa 


Appeal from Chief Hosea 

CuieF Hosea KuTAako has addressed an open letter to H.M. King 
Baudouin of the Belgians; Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan; President de 
Gaulle. Writing on behalf of the Herero people, he said: “We regard 
this report (of the Hall Commission’) as biased and misleading. It was 
designed to wash the inhumane and brutal action of the Union Gov- 
ernment in South West Africa. . . . The police were in readiness five 
days before the shooting events. On 7th December 1959 munitions 
and armed men were ready for December 10th action. .. . 

“We have observed the changes all over Africa as a result of 
the policies of your Governments particularly during the last month, 
since the visit of H.M. King Baudouin, the declaration that the 
Congo would become a self-governing state in June, the vast changes 
in French West Africa and General De Gaulle’s dealing with White 
extremists in Algeria, and finally the proposed advances in Tanga- 
nyika, Kenya, Somaliland and other countries under Britain. We hope 
and trust that these changes will affect our own deplorable state. 

“We cannot believe, after Mr. Macmillan’s speech in Cape Town, 
that showed clearly his awareness of the policies of the Union 
Government, and his moving adherence to the belief that all men are . 
one, that your Governments of three Great Principal Allied Powers, 
can continue to evade the question of the mandated territory of 
South West Africa. ... 

“We ask you to compare our lot with what has happened in other 
mandated territories: Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi and the Cameroons, 
where the Africans under Belgium, France and Britain are guided 
and helped to advance towards early self-government. Is our 
wretched conditions what Her Majesty’s Government intended, when 
they assigned to South Africa the right to rule us on the Queen’s 
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behalf? After 41 years of rule as a mandate, we have no secondary 
school for the vast majority—the 473,000 Africans and other Non- 
Europeans: when Europeans covet our lands we are to. move on, 
we have no security, no hope for the future. Is this what the Principal 
Allied Powers intended by their conception of a Sacred Trust, where 
the indigenous people would be helped to stand on their feet?” 


United Nations and the Mandate 


The following points were made in a press conference by Fr. 
Trevor Huddleston, C.R., the Rev. Michael Scott and Mary Benson 
on April 17. 

If effective steps are to be taken to prevent a worsening of the 
South African situation, some action by the United Nations is 
essential and urgent. South Africa is particularly vulnerable in regard 
to South West Africa which is a Mandated Territory. 

The legal position is that the Mandate was given to His Britannic 
Majesty in 1919, to be administered as “a sacred trust of civilisation” 
on his behalf by South Africa as a member of the British Common- 
wealth. South Africa is answerable to the International Court of 
Justice which has made three recommendations during the past 
8 years, confirming that South Africa though not legally. bound to 
place South West Africa under Trusteeship, is accountable to the 
United Nations for her administration. 

A Government capable of the actions of that of the Union 
during the past few weeks is not capable of governing on behalf of 
the international community. 

The Sharpeville shootings were a repetition on a larger scale of 
shootings in Windhoek early in December! when 11 Africans were 
killed and many wounded. 

The Security Council should be asked to deal with South West 
Africa. If South Africa refuses to comply with their resolutions, the 
Mandate should be revoked by the Principal Allied Powers and 
South Africa asked to withdraw. The United Nations should replace 
the South African Administration, thus creating a “presence in 
Africa” as has been mentioned by Dr. Ralph Bunche. 

Britain should be asked to play a lead instead of, as in the past, 
following reluctantly on the initiative of Afro-Asian states or America. 


A statement by the representatives of the South West African 
people at the United Nations, Mr. Fanuel Kosonguizi, Mr. Samuel 
Nujomo and the Rev. Michael Scott, called for the South West 
African Mandate to be revoked. They urged that at the Prime 
Ministers Conference the question of the status and future of South 
West Africa be given urgent consideration, and the position of 
Commonwealth countries defined both as a matter of honour and 
of law in relation to this Mandate entrusted to South Africa as a 
member of the Commonwealth. 

Colin Legum, writing in the Observer (May 22) said the Union 
Government’s decision whether or not to leave the Commonwealth 
would be likely to depend on the Commonwealth’s attitude to a 
proposal that South Africa be asked to surrender its mandatory 
power over to South West Africa. 

This proposal was privately canvassed among Commonwealth 
members. Proposals for positive action to deal with South West 
Africa have been put confidentially to all members of the United 
Nations in the last few days. The initiative for this action has been 
taken by Ghana. 

Britain’s position over South West Africa is extremely delicate 
In the past it has actively supported South Africa in the 14-year 
struggle waged almost single-handedly by the Rev. Michael Scott, 
acting on behalf of the Herero and other tribes in the territory, to 
bring the mandate under effective international supervision. Dr. 
Nkrumah’s strategy of insisting that South West Africa should be 
treated as a Commonwealth interest compels Mr. Macmillan to take 
sides. Whatever decision he makes is likely to cause difficulties 
within the Commonwealth. A refusal to support Dr. Nkrumah’s 
proposal will embarrass the Commonwealth members, who, except 


for Australia, favour international supervision over South West 
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Africa. Should he, however, take sides against South Africa it is 
virtually certain that Dr. Verwoerd would walk out of the Common- 
wealth. 

South West Africa has come to be widely regarded as the Achilles 
heel of South Africa, It is the one territory, subject to apartheid 
policies, which is legally open to international intervention, and is 
the sole remaining territory still administered under the mandate 
system established by the League of Nations. 


Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, addressing the Irish Branch of the United 
Nations Organisation in Dublin, said: “In my view the United 
Nations as an organization can only survive if it is prepared in the 
last resort to assert its authority. So far as Ghana is concerned, the 
most important single issue before the United Nations . . . is that 
concerning the Mandated Territory of South West Africa. The out- 
come of this issue will demonstrate conclusively the sincerity of the 
nations of the world in regard to their professed acceptance of the 
principles of the United Nations. . 

“It is clear to the Government of Ghana that since 13 resolu- 
tions of the U.N. have had no effect on the Union of South Africa, 
the passage of a fourteenth resolution in similar terms would not 
be likely to have any greater effect . . . It appears to me, therefore, 
that it is the duty of Ghana to propose to the United Nations a 
new policy in regard to South-West Africa.” (May 18.) 


No School Meals 


Last year the Municipality of Keetmanshoop, as the result of 
a survey, approached the Administration for financial aid to intro- 
duce school feeding, as it appeared that a large number of non- 
European children were existing below the bread line. 

In a letter to the Municipality from the offices of the Chief 
Bantu Corhmissioner, the Municipality was advised of the with- 
drawal of the Government subsidy. The letter stated that unless the 
Municipality has further funds at its disposal which could be applied 
to this scheme, always provided that the Administrator approved 
of their use in this manner, the scheme would have to be discon- 
tinued. 

The office of the Chief Bantu Commissioner calls attention to the 
report of the Commission of Enquiry into non-European education in 
S.W.A., in which the following reasons are given for the discon- 
tinuation of school feeding: 

(a) The distribution of food for which neither the parent nor the 
child has to pay will only give the growing youth a mistaken sense 
of dependence on the State. The assumption that he can expect 
charity from the State will then take root. 

(b) The introduction of a State-subsidized school feeding scheme 
blunts the feeling of responsibility parents should have towards their 
children. It is the parents’ first duty to see that their children are 
properly nourished. Parents must be made to realize that a meal 
during school hours was a necessity. All children should be given 
something to bring to school to eat during the day. Teachers should 
see that this practice was introduced and that parents supplied the 
necessary food. 

(c) As a school feeding scheme makes no differentiation between 
rich and poor, there is the constant danger that the privilege may 
be misused by people who are well-to-do and do not need it. 

(d) School feeding schemes open up a field for possible corrup- 
tion and other malpractices. The danger is that supplies may be 
wrongly used and the whole scheme may lead to an unnecessary 
amount of money wasted, or even involve other losses. (Windhoek 
Advertiser, March 31.) 


WEST AFRICA 
Angola ee aes 


Tue Portuguese Government has spent £10 million on improving 
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and extending the railway line from Mossamedes on the Atlantic 
Coast, but is now proposing to stop work 400 miles short of the 
Northern Rhodesia border. The Federal Government of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland said in 1957 that it did not intend to go ahead 
with the linkup which would have gone via Barotseland to Living- 
stone. This section was estimated to cost £114 millions. 

Mossamedes, with a population of 4,500 Europeans, 2,500 Africans 
and 350 Coloureds, has modern dock facilities for ships of up to 
18,000 tons and electric power from a new dam at Matala, 220 
metres to the north. Large deposits of high-grade iron ore now 
being mined 400 miles inland are expected to enable the Portuguese 
authorities to justify their huge expenditure in recent years on the 
Mossamedes Railway. 

The companies mining the ore at Cassinga and Cuima are 
negotiating contracts with German and American companies for the 
export of the ore. The mines want the railway to transport 1,500,000 
tons of iron ore a year between Vila da Ponte and Mossamedes. 
If the contracts are signed according to plan they want to build a 
special terminal for ocean-going ships at Mossamedes to handle the 
ore exports. (Central African Post, February 15.) 


Reports of Tension 


Dr. Adriano Moreira, the new Portuguese Under-Secretary for 
Colonies, talked of the “hard tests” which the Portuguese Adminis- 
tration was facing in oversea territories. Dr. Moreira’s predecessor, 
Dr. Silva Tavares, has been appointed Governor of Angola. 

On December 21 the newspaper A Provincia de Angola announced 
that 57 persons had been arrested and would be tried on a charge 
of treason on March 7. No judgments have been published. The 57 
accused, according to reports from Angola, would be tried in three 
batches—the first and second to consist respectively of 32 and 18 
people described as “Coloured”. Seven Europeans were to be tried 
separately. 

In Angola, it was announced that the number of European 
troops in the colony had, in fact, been increased, but purely as a 
precautionary measure. 

Unofficial reports say that Portuguese garrisons have been in- 
creased in Luso and Teixeira de Sousa, on the borders with the 
Belgian Congo, and in Cazombo, about 40 miles from the Northern 
Rhodesia border. The normal garrison in Angola is estimated at 
about 20,000 African troops and Portuguese officers. (The popu- 
lation of Angola is about four million, of which the Europeans 
number around 80,000). 

Leaders of the Anti-Salazar Movement are supporting such 
organisations as the African Party for an Independent Guinea; the 
Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola’s Union. 

Lisbon papers subsequently dismissed these reports as a corrup- 
tion of facts. 

The semi-official Government newspaper Diaro da Manha com- 
mented: “Some elements of the opposition to the present regime in 
Portugal, despairing of obtaining their aims by ‘constitutional coups 
d'état’ or by resorting to the old system of armed revolutions, have 
gone into alliances with very doubtful foreign organizations, have 
decided to make a last effort, risking everything. If it were necessary 
to destroy their country in the process—they would not hesitate. 
They would rather lose everything than continue to be defeated.” 

It is announced that Portuguese naval craft are to patrol the 
Angola coast. (Times, March 16 and 18.) 

Later it was announced that at a cost of £24 million part of the 
air force was to be moved to Angola. (Guardian, April 2.) 

Basil Davidson (Guardian, April 8) described the rise of two 
political groups in 1953, the Uniao dos Populacaos de Angola and 
the Movimento Popular de Libertacao de Angola. Their ideas were 
much the same (though couched in the florid idiom of Portuguese) 
as those of Congress movements in British Central Africa. 

These two groups in Angola were negotiating a coalition in 1956 
when some of their leaders were at last tracked down and put in 
prison, and it is only within the last few months that their delegates 
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have managed to create a joint organization. Two or three of these 
delegates have lately got to Europe, and impress one with their 
youth and enterprise. They evidently mean business. Their joint 
organization, the “African Revolutionary Front against Portuguese 
Colonialism”’—a title that reflects the antiquated language of Por- 
tuguese democracy, dormant these last 30 years—also represents other 
groups as well as those in Angola. Among these is the Patido 
Africano de Independencia de Guiné as well as nascent groups in 
Mozambique. 

Two delegates of the “Front” succeeded in attending the second 
All African People’s Conference in Tunis; and their contacts are 
evidently good with the African Governments of Senegal and Guinea, 
and with the independence parties in the Belgian Congo. They 
claim, and it seems with good reason, that the various underground 
movements represented by their “Front” are growing fast in popular 
support and influence. Whether these can grow fast enough to keep 
abreast of an increasingly unsettled situation is another question. 

The situation is serious not only because of its violent poten- 
tialities—whether of repression or insurgence—but even more, per- 
haps, because of the sorry plight of these African lands. 

Poverty of primary education, almost complete dearth of 
secondary education, absence of medical services—all these would 
be compatible with an old-fashioned paternalism which might reason- 
ably jog along from year to year, doing little good but little harm 
either. That was the position of these Colonies before Salazar— 
comparatively, in those days, not a bad position as Colonies went. 
But Salazar has done more than stifle political life. He has done 
a great deal to stifle economic life as well. The proof of that is 
forced labour, growing steadily over the past 20 years or so until 
today it is the economic flywheel both in Mozambique and in 
Angola, though concealed under one makeshift title or another. 

An appeal by the Union of People of Angola addressed to 
delegates of the United Nations contains a report which shows the 
existence of concentration camps; documents forced labour in Angola; 
gives evidence of the murder and deportation of nationalists; shows 
the lack of schools, hospitals, etc.; indicates the desire of the people 
for self-government. It adds: “We ask all delegations to the General 
Assembly to demand that Portugal should carry out her obligations 
deriving from the Charter of the United Nations and consequently, 
in accordance with the spirit and the letter of Chapter XI of that 
Charter, transmit to the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
information on conditions in Angola and other Portuguese Non- 
Self-Governing Territories in Africa. The information thus provided 
by the Government of Portugal can be subjected to the scrutiny 
of world opinion similarly as is the information transmitted by 
other Members of the United Nations administering Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 

“Our goal is, of course, self-determination of the people of 
Angola.” (The Catholic Worker, April.) 


Cameroons, British 


Present Position Reviewed 


Tue British Cameroons has in the past been run as a fourth region 
of the Federation of Nigeria, and it was supposed that it would 
become independent along with Nigeria on October 1. But the pro- 
Nigerian leader in the Cameroons, Dr. E. M. L. Endeley, was defeated 
in the elections of January, 1959, by Mr. Foncha, who favours the 
reunification of the British Cameroons and the Cameroun Republic, 
which, until it became independent earlier this year, was a French 
trusteeship territory. 

When, in the 1959 elections, the Kamerun National Democratic 
Party (KNDP) ousted the pro-Nigerian alliance between the 
Kamerun National Congress and the Kamerun People’s Party, it 
won 14 seats and its enemies won 12. But on March 11, Mr. John 
Boja, a KNDP member, resigned because he disagreed with the 
reunification of the Cameroons policy of the Government and 








crossed the floor. Party representation is now exactly equal, and 
the balance is held by three ex-officio members and two special mem- 
bers nominated by the British Commissioner on the advice of the 
Executive Council, neither of whom is committed to KNDP. There 
is thus a stalemate. 

The resignation of Mr. Boja reflects the second thoughts of many 
Cameroonians about the policies of Premier John Foncha for re- 
unification between the British and former French territories. He 
has already brought about the virtual secession of the British 
Cameroons from Nigeria. The people are also disturbed by the 
terrorism that has developed in the old French territory now that it 
is independent. Early in March terrorists killed 31 people in the 
Bamileke area which borders the Bamenda area of the British 
Cameroons. Last month 50 people were arrested in Bamenda in an 
outbreak of violence along the border. 

Meanwhile the effect of secession is that the British Cameroons 
feel the economic pinch. Nigeria subsidized the territory at a higher 
rate than any of the other regions of the Federation. Work on the 
main north-south road, which was being built with Federal funds, 
has almost stopped. 

No final decision will be made on the future of British Cameroons 
until April, 1961, when a plebiscite will be held to determine its 
future relationships with Nigeria and the Cameroun Republic. At 
present it is committed to final administrative secession on October 1 
this year, when Nigeria becomes independent. 

Dr. Endeley, the former Premier and leader of KNC-NPP 
alliance, may now bring about the downfall of the Government and 
work once more for the inclusion of the Southern Cameroons in 
the Nigerian Federation. But he will have to eliminate the fears 
that brought victory to Mr. Foncha at the last election. The chief of 
these was fear of the economic powers of the immigrant Ibos from 
the Eastern Region of Nigeria. The Cameroonians also fear that 
their small territory would be swamped in the Federation. And 
there is a strong Cameroons nationalism, harking back to the days 
when the British and the French Cameroons were united under the 
Germans. (O.F.N.S., March 15.) 

The Observer (May 22) reported that the Kamerun National 
Congress and the Kamerun People’s Party had decided to amalgamate 
into the Cameroons Peoples National Congress. Since both parties 
oppose the Government policy of reunification with the Cameroun 
Republic, and government and opposition now hold the same number 
of seats in the House of Assembly, and since there is a definite 
possibility of further defection to the opposition, there is a strong 
likelihood of fresh elections which a united opposition party would 
have a good chance of winning. 


British Expatriates 


Mr. J. N. Foncha, Premier of the Southern Cameroons, accused 
British expatriates in the territory of working against its elected 
Government and doing everything to stifle the people’s march to 
independence, In view of these actions, he said, he had no alternative 
but to remove most of them as soon as possible. In future only 
British specialists and experts who were willing to impart knowledge 
to Cameroonians would be employed and then only on short-term 
contracts. 

Mr. Foncha added that although most of the British expatriate 
officers thought they must indulge in subversive activities in the 
interest of their archaic conservative ideas of colonial empire, there 
were nevertheless a few good ones who worked honestly, devotedly, 
and impartially, and who deserved Government congratulations. 
(Times, April 22.) 


New Appointments 


Sir Percy Wyn-Harris is to be the Administrator when the 
Northern Cameroons is constitutionally separated from the Federa- 
tion of Nigeria on October 1. 

He will be responsible, under the authority of the Colonial 
Secretary, both for the administration of the territory and for the 





organisation of the plebiscite. which the United Nations have recom- 
mended should be held there not later than March, 1961, to decide 
whether its people wish its future to lie with Nigeria or with the 
neighbouring Republic of the Cameroun. 

From 1926 to 1949 he lived in Kenya rising to the post of Chief 
Native Commissioner and Member for African Affairs on the Execu- 
tive Council. 

In 1949 he was transferred to the Gambia as Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief. There he remained until 1958 being created 
K.C.M.G. in 1952. Sir Percy Wyn-Harris was known as a man 
continuously interested in the improvement of relations between 
the races. In 1959, he was asked to be a member of the Commission 
of Inquiry into the disturbances in Nyasaland of which Mr. Justice 
Devlin was chairman. 

Mr. Hubert Childs is to be administrator of the plebiscite to be 
held in the Southern Cameroons at the same time as that in the 
north. Mr. Childs, aged 54, was Chief Commissioner of the Sierra 
Leone Protectorate until the reorganisation of the administration in 
1959. (Times, March 21.) 


Cameroun Republic 


Election Result 


M. AHMADOU AHIDJO was elected as President of the Republic by 
89 out of 100 votes in the National Assembly. 

At the first general election held in the independent republic 
M. Ahidjo had retained control by winning 61 out of 100 seats in the 
Assembly. He gained rather less than half the votes for the Union 
Camerounais out of a total of 1,350,000. 44 of the seats in the 
Moslem north were not contested by the Opposition. The U.P.C. 
won 22, the Democratic Union 11, and other parties 6 seats. 

West Africa (April 23) reported the likelihood that one of the 
opposition leaders either Maya Matip or Andre Marie Mbida (D.U.) 
might be given a place in the Cabinet. It also said: ‘“Moumie’s 
influence is declining. He has no control over the recently emerged 
moderate wing of the U.P.C. and he is steadily becoming a less 
welcome guest in Conakry. Strong rule, in which the opposition had 
a voice, coupled with continued French or United Nations military 
assistance, could fairly soon end the terrorists’ political effectiveness 
though the anarchy in the Bamileke country will take longer to 
clear up.” 


Congo Republic 


Report of Communist Plot 


SEcuRITY police raided suspected Communist cells in all the Congo 
Republic’s main towns taking in several suspects for questioning. A 
Government communique said police had uncovered “an affair 
affecting the security of the State” and that “important developments 
in this affair can be expected.” Usually well-informed sources said 
the Government had proof of a plot involving the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of Trade Unions. (Guardian, May 12.) 


Gambia 


Strikes and Disturbances 


FOLLOWING strikes and disturbances in the Gambia, Mr. George 
Panda, Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Labour in Sierra 
Leone, and Mr. A. J. Lewis, of the Sierra Leone Labour Department, 
arrived in Bathurst to advise the Government on questions relating 
to wage rates and the “scale of labour services required by the 
Government” in the Gambia. The recent unrest follows emergence 
of the Gambia Workers Union, a general union, which first came into 
the open over disputes about pay for dock labour in Bathurst. 
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“The significance of these events lies much deeper than a mere 
request for more pay which in the case of ships loading for the 
board could only come out of the farmers’ small earnings. The 
Gambia is very poor. Communications are very extended, and 
costly to maintain. The Agricultural Department has not yet found 
a satisfactory alternative to groundnuts: the ilmenite workings, which 
at one time seemed to offer another source of income, have failed; 
and if the hopes of oil fail, it is difficult to see how the Gambia can 
become viable as an independent country... 

“A new constitution was agreed last year, and the first general 
election with universal suffrage for all over 21 is due for May. 
Union officials, however, do not agree with the intended constitution, 
and hope to cancel the election. The union leaders all tend to the 
left and think the present political leaders are not sufficiently tough.” 
(West Africa, March 19.) 


New Political Alliance 


Muslim Congress and the Gambia Democratic Party led, respec- 
tively, by the two Ministers in the Gambia, Mr. Garba-Jahumpa, 
Minister of Agriculture and Natural Resources, and the Rev. J. C. 
Faye, Minister of Works and Communications, have formed a 
“national non-sectarian alliance” to fight the general election in May. 
The main aim of the alliance is “to secure complete self-government 
for the Gambia now and to lead the country to independence at an 
early date”. Mr. Faye and Mr. Garba-Jahumpa are respectively 
Leader and Secretary-General of the alliance. (West Africa, April 16.) 


Ghana 
Referendum 


FINAL figures for the referendum about a Republican Constitution 
and the Presidency were: 


In favour of the Constitution 1,008,740 
Against 131,425 
For Dr. Nkrumah as President 1,016,076 
For Dr. Danquah 124,623 


A clean sweep was made by Dr. Nkrumah and the Republican 
proposals in every Region except the Volta Region where there were 
majorities for Dr. Danquah at South Anlo and Ho West. 

Of the 2,098,651 registered electors in the country, 1,140,165—or 
54 per cent—used their vote. 

The recently completed census of Ghana shows a provisional 
population of 6,690,730. (Ghana Today, May 11.) 


Civil Service Charter 


The Government published a White Paper discussing the ways in 
which independence drastically altered the position of the Civil 
Service. It said: “Gradually the last vestiges of the Colonial 
Service are disappearing from Ghana and a new Service, reflecting 
the true needs of the country, is emerging. It is the intention of the 
Government that by the end of the Second Development Plan period 
the permanent cadre of the Civil Service will have become completely 
Africanised.” 

Holders of senior (Category A posts) would be under the dis- 
ciplinary control of the the Head of the Government. They should 
enjoy the complete confidence of the Ministers whom they advise and 
to whom they are responsible for organizing the execution of Govern- 
ment business. If that confidence should be destroyed or if there 
should be disharmony between such an officer and his Minister, it 
would clearly be in the over-riding interests of the State that the 
Government should be able to divest itself of the services of such 
an officer without having recourse to the normal disciplinary pro- 
cedures. Where the lack of harmony arises from a clash of tem- 
perament or purely personal differences of opinion between a category 
“A” civil servant and his Minister it would usually be possible for 
the President to resolve this by a simple posting which would have 
no disciplinary implications. Where, however, a senior civil servant 
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finds himself out of sympathy with the policies and objectives of 
the Government it is clearly his duty to retire voluntarily from the 
Government service, and in the new Civil Service an officer in this 
category will be enabled to retire from the Service at any time with 
the superannuation benefits which he has earned by service. 

Lower categories would be under the control of Ministers or 
Heads of Departments. The Chief Secretary will be the Head of 
the Civil Service. On the subject of overseas civil servants, the 
Paper says: “The employment of foreigners by a Government is not 
incompatible with political independence. There is a vast programme 
of work to be done in furtherance of the objects of improving living 
conditions and achieving economic stability and independence. For 
historical reasons Ghana is not yet able to provide the full require- 
ments of technical and professional manpower to undertake all the 
tasks urgently demanding attention. It is therefore necessary for 
the time being to fill the manpower gaps with auxiliaries recruited 
from overseas. Whenever it is necessary to go outside Ghana 
for technical and professional staff the Government will not hesitate 
to authorize its agents to recruit in the world markets on the best 
obtainable terms. There is no commitment to recruit overseas staff 
from any one country or continent—in each case the criterion is the 
need to get the best candidates on the best terms. 

It is however the Government’s policy to complete the effective 
Africanization of its public services as early as possible and the 
strictest scrutiny is maintained on all applicants for overseas recruit- 
ment. Generally speaking the emphasis will be on the recruitment 
of overseas staff for training—either training on the job or institu- 
tional training. As far as possible there will be Ghanaian understudies 
for every overseas officer in the Civil Service. 

Rules guiding the behaviour of civil servants in the community 
will reflect the principle that he is a member of a corps dedicated 
to the service of the community and he should maintain a code of 
conduct and morals which should not only avoid bringing that 
service into disrepute but should positively enhance its reputation 
in the eyes of all with whom he comes into contact. If, at any time, 
a civil servant becomes identified in the eyes of the public with a 
particular political ideology or party, his impartiality in the perform- 
ance of his official duties becomes thereby prejudiced. To that 
extent he has brought the Service into disrepute. Rules guiding the 
conduct of civil servants will reflect this principle. But though it is 
necessary to make written rules and regulations governing the conduct 
of civil servants, in a healthy Civil Service, tradition and convention 
to a large extent, transcend the written codes and provide an 
unwritten code of ethics and conduct for which the most effective 
sanction is the public opinion inside the Service itself. It is upon 
the maintenance of a sound and healthy faculty of self-criticism 
within the Service that its value and efficiency will in the long run 
depend. 


: United Party Policy 


During his presidential campaign Dr. J. B. Danquah, the U.P. 
candidate discussed his party’s policy as the “enlightened socialism 
of liberalism”, and its aim as being restoration to Parliament of “its 
great power and status as the articulate expression of the legislative 
sovereignty of the country” and the representative of the people, 
responsible only to the constitution, the people and God; setting up 
of a constitutional reform commission to look into the country’s 
whole constitutional .position; and making it clear in the constitution 
and all legislation that the judiciary, public service, police and army 
were “agents of the State and not of any particular party”. 

The U.P. policy would be to “stretch out the hand of friendship” 
to all other African states and if there were a true basis for union 
with any such African states to unite with them but never to sacrifice 
Ghana’s sovereignty. The Party would ensure that Ghana’s member- 
ship of the Commonwealth was real and that she brought prestige to 
it, he declared. It would also strengthen Ghana’s membership of 
the United Nations and let that organization be the principal means 
of settling international disputes and differences. 








It would end “reckless political deportations, detentions and 
banishments and see to it no one should suffer punishment without 
public trial in a court of justice”. It would take steps to raise the 
standard of the people and ensure that the greatest possible share of 
commerce, business and: professions in Ghana go to Ghanaians. 

The United Party pledged itself to end corruption and dishonesty 
in public life, he stated, adding that if it won “once and for all the 
party in power will not set a public example of the consequences 
and dangers of corruption and dishonesty in public officers and other 
servants of the State . . .” (West Africa, April 2.) 


French Assets Unfrozen' 


The Government decided to unfreeze French assets in Ghana. 
The assets were frozen following France’s first atomic test in the 
Sahara on February 13. 

The statement said that the decision to free the assets has been 
taken in the light of recent developments, such as the “positive 
action” conference, the progress towards disarmament at the Geneva 
talks and the summit conference in Paris. “If the Government of 
France resumes the tests,” said the statement, “Ghana will consult 
with other African states with a view to taking the necessary collective 
action.” (Ghana Daily Graphic, April 22.) 

After the second atomic explosion in the Sahara, the Government 
of Ghana withdrew its Ambassador, Mr. J. E. Jantuah, from France. 
Ghana’s note to the French Government, after expressing “profound 
horror and dismay”, said, “at a time when world Powers which have 
been in possession of the atom bomb for some time, are seeking 
ways and means of abandoning the use of nuclear weapons as 
instruments of destruction, it is very much to be regretted that the 
present French Government has persisted in its determination to flout 
the conscience of mankind in general and African sentiment in 
particular by carrying out another atom bomb test on the African 
continent”. (Times, April 4.) 


Controls Relaxed 


Measures to encourage foreign investment in Ghana have been 
announced by the Ministry of Finance. Exchange controls are being 
relaxed and profits and capital may be remitted out of the country 
without restriction. 

The Government made the moves “to implement further its 
declared intention of giving every encouragement to foreign inves- 
tors”. In future, no exchange control permission would be required 
‘for the investment in Ghana of money coming from outside the 
sterling areas by companies with an authorised capital of £15,000 or 
less. 

The Government was also giving a “general and unconditional 
guarantee” that for any new investment of capital from outside the 
sterling area by such companies permission to remit profits and 
repatriate capital from Ghana would be freely given at any time 
the investors applied for it. (Ghana Today, April 27.) 


Guinea 


Communism and Aid 
Tue Guardian (April 6) reviewed the position of M. Sekou Touré 
who claimed to be building the first “people’s democracy” in Africa. 
“The Soviet block responded more rapidly than the Western countries, 
which did not want to annoy France. The Czechs made a gift of 
military equipment and later sent a military mission to train the 
army. Russia provided a loan for economic development and road 
construction, together with expert advisers. China, too, offered 
economic and technical aid and sent agricultural experts. From 
Hungary came a group of trainers to encourage sports activities and 
‘strengthen the bonds of friendship’ with Guinea’s official youth 
organization. Bulgaria had been the first non-African State to open 
an embassy in Conakry. The new Soviet Ambassador, who arrived 


last January, held the same post in Cairo in 1956—an indication, no 
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doubt, of the importance attached to the new republic in Moscow... 

“President Touré became involved in tension with West Germany 
over the possibility of establishing full diplomatic relations with East 
Germany. 

“A survey published by the Neue Ziircher Zeitung comes to the 
conclusion that M. Touré is now in large measure a prisoner of 
circumstances which he himself created. His party is dominated by 
orthodox Marxists and so is the official youth organization. Economic 
decisions are taken under the influence of experts and advisers from 
the Communist countries. (The Chinese agricultural experts, sup- 
ported by their Russian colleagues, have decided that only a leap 
forward to complete collectivisation will enable the country to over- 
come its agricultural crisis.) The representatives of Western firms 
in Conakry are concerned simply to look after their business interests. 


The men from China, Russia, Hungary, Rumania, East Germany—all 
have a common political object.” ~ 


Plotters Sentenced 


President Sekou Touré announced that a Guinea People’s court 
had already tried leaders of a counter-revolutionary plot in April to 
overthrow the Government of the newly-founded republic. Nineteen 
had been sentenced to death, eight of them in their absence, and 22 
others to long terms of hard labour. 

After the plot had been denounced two Frenchmen who feared 
reprisals fled to Dakar and six other French nationals were expelled. 
A Lebanese named Chaoul, described as organizer of the plot is 


reported to have committed suicide in prison. (Daily Telegraph, 
May 11.) 


Ivory Coast 


King Sentenced 

Tue Abidjan Appeal Court confirmed a ten-year prison sentence 
passed by a lower court on Amon Ndoffou III, King of the Sanwi 
community of the Ivory Coast, for plotting to bring about secession 
of the territory from the Ivory Coast. The King, who had ruled 
some 45,000 people in Aboisso district, near the Ghana border, 
announced last year he had set up a provisional Government in 
Ghana and would refuse to integrate his kingdom with the Ivory 
Coast republic. 

He sent envoys to Paris, France, to plead with President de Gaulle 
to make his kingdom a protectorate with direct links with France, but 
the envoys were arrested in Paris and tried with the king, receiving 


various prison and banishment sentences. (Ghana Daily Graphic, 
May 10.) 


Mali 
Independence Achieved 


FINAL agreement for the independence of the Mali Federation within 
the French Community was reached in Paris. Mali will manage its 
foreign affairs, defence, and finance independently. 

It will send representatives to a consultative inter-parliamentary 
senate, but will not take part in the election of the President of 
France who is also President of the Community. The University of 
Dakar will be managed by France. M. Senghor, President of the 
Federal Assembly of the Mali said: “The Mali will be as independent 
as the Dominions of the Commonwealth.” (French Embassy Press 
Service (London), April.) 


Mauritania 


Iron Ore and Independence 


THE World Bank announced a loan of $66 millions to Miferma! for 
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the exploitation of the iron ore deposits near Fort Gouraud. Exports 
will begin in 1963. Levies on the production will revolutionize the 
revenue of the country which at present has a national per capita 
income of about £32 a year. The budget is the smallest in the 
French Community, about £2 millions. 

In addition, at Akjouit, south of Atar, the Minuca company has 
plans to exploit some of the 7 million tons of mineral deposits with 
a copper content of 2.8 per cent and 18 million tons of sulphurous 
minerals. 

The Prime Minister, M. Moktar Ould Daddah announced that 
sovereignty would be transferred to Nouakchott, his capital, next 
year. The Moslem republic would remain within the French Com- 
munity as an independent state and would maintain close economic 
ties with neighbouring Mali while eschewing political union with 
anybody. 

He also complained of “active support given by the Mali 
Federation to the anti-nationalist activities of irresponsible elements,” 
on the one hand and on the other he registered a “solemn and 
energetic protest” against Moroccan designs and in announcing 
independence and the World Bank loan, he added: “Morocco has 
helped us in a sense, as in trying to stop this loan she has given a 
political character to the World Bank’s decision: that of international 
recognition, ahead of the event, for the newly independent state.” 
(West Africa, March 26.) 


Niger 


Controversy about Independence 

M. BakKary Dyipo, General Secretary of the C.G.T. Trade Union 
movement and leader of the Opposition party (P.F.A.), the African 
Federation Party, said that recent events in Mali and Dahomey 
meant that the Niger Republic would not be able to withstand the 
general current but would have to seek full independence: it could 
not exist and develop with an interim constitutional status to that 
of the Soudan or Nigeria which were its immediate neighbours and 
of the same ethnic groups as its inhabitants. But young African States 
could not afford the luxury of achieving independence when they 
were divided. He appealed for unity in Niger. 

A Government spokesman, M. Boubou Hama, of the R.D.A. Party 
and President of the Legislative Assembly, said in reply, that con- 
ditions were different from the old days of the Empires of Ghana, 
Mande and Songhoi, and Niger could no longer tie itself commer- 
cially to Soudan, nor, because it had become otherwise accustomed, 
could it turn to British Nigeria. Economically the links were between 
north and south, the Savannah and the coast and this explained the 
links of Niger with Dahomey, of Upper Volta with Ivory Coast, of 
Soudan with Senegal. These were the kinds of economic realities 
which surpassed State frontiers. : 

The Federal Party had been liquidated and the Government of 
Niger could not tolerate its interference or the intervention of other 
independent States. Niger could evolve its own method and form of 
independence and national union. (/nterafrique Presse, May 6.) 


Nigeria 
Final Constitutional Conference 


COMPLETE agreement has.been reached in the talks between Mr. 
Macleod, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and the Nigerian 
Ministers on outstanding matters connected with the advent of 
Nigerian independence on October 1. The Nigerian representatives 
were Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, the Federal Prime Minister, Dr. 
Nnamdi Azikiwe, the President of the Senate, the regional Premiers, 
and other Federal and Regional representatives. 

The discussions covered the following points: 

The right of appeal to the Privy Council would be retained after 


independence, except in the case of election petitions, and the Federal 
Legislature of independent Nigeria would be known as Parliament. 

Each country will afford the other assistance in mutual defence. 
The United Kingdom will give Nigeria help in training, equipment, 
and supplies. The U.K. and Nigerian Governments will give each 
other staging facilities for aircraft in their respective territories. The 
two countries do not seek for this purpose any concession of land 
but rely on each other’s goodwill. 

The questions in the plebiscites to be held early in 1961 posed 
a choice to the people of the Cameroons between joining Nigeria 
or joining the Republic of Cameroun. It was agreed that, if the 
Southern Cameroons joined Nigeria it would be with the status of 
a fully self-governing region equal in all respects with the other 
regions. The Northern Cameroons would form part of the Northern 
Region with the new divisions and local government arrangements 
introduced on April 1. (Times, May 20.) 


Nigeria and the Commonwealth 

The Commonwealth Prime Ministers agreed that Nigeria should 
be welcomed as a member of the Commonwealth on October 1. 

Mr. S. L. Akintola, Premier of Western Region, told a Press con- 
ference in London that Nigeria intended to play its full role in the 
Commonwealth of Nations and cement its bonds of friendship with 
Britain more firmly. He added: “I sincerely hope that the Common- 
wealth remains a club that will guarantee equal treatment to all 
members and their nationals.” 

Answering a question about South Africa, he said: “Our attitude 
is one of protest. We are adopting an attitude of non-fraternization. 
We want to see the Commonwealth adopting a more positive policy 
towards racial discrimination. If there is any White South African 
in our Civil Service there will be no prospect of his being employed. 
There will be no trade relations between us.” Mr. Akintola demanded 
the expulsion of South Africa from the Commonwealth. “If you have 
a club, you must have a set of rules. If a member breaks the rules 
after warning, the best thing is to show him the way out. Either we 
are democrats and we accept democratic principles, or we are 
dictators.” (May 4.) 

The Federal Prime Minister also said he was in favour of exclud- 
ing South Africa from the Commonwealth and said that he intended 
to prevent any White South Africans from joining the public service 
of Nigeria. The Prime Minister expressed the belief that if all white 
South Africans who disliked their Government’s policies had united 
among themselves and with the Black South Africans they could 
have forced the Government out of office or have forced a change 
in policy. (Times, May 3.) 


Loans and Expenditure 

In his Budget speech, the Federal Minister of Finance, Chief 
Festus Sam Okotie-Eboh, said he hoped to achieve a surplus of 
£950,000 and contribute £6 million, to development. There would be 
new taxation on mineral water, scent and some other goods, and there 
would be a protective import duty to foster new local industries 
in paint, roofing sheets and small boats. The federal development 
plan lost £35 million a year, and over the next 3 years they would 
have to raise £16 million, from overseas. 

In the speech from the throne, Sir James Robertson, the 
Governor-General, said the Government would take up the Common- 
wealth Assistance Loan of £12 million and will introduce a further 
Bill to provide for the direct borrowing by the Northern and 
Eastern Governments of £3 million from the British Government. . . 
Speaking of the new Ministry of Economic Development, he said, 
“Special attention will be given to the co-ordination of technical 
assistance from overseas in order to conserve development funds 
for such services as cannot be obtained from those sources. The 
investigation of the proposed multi-purpose dam on the River Niger 
will be pressed forward vigorously with the welcome assistance of 
a grant from the United Nations Special Fund. My Government 


hopes that this important project will be the central feature of 
the next development plan.” 
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He spoke of the Government’s concern to encourage the appreci- 
able number of oil firms inizrested in developing the oil industry. 
“Assistance,” he said, “would be given in the exploration and develop- 
ment of new areas and special attention is being given to the possibil- 
ity of finding oil in the Northern Region. With the completion of a 
tanker terminal at Bonny, exports should continue to show an 
increase and plans are already in hand for the erection of a refinery 
in Nigeria.” 

During the debate the Leader of the Opposition, Chief Obafemi 
Awolowo, said that the disagreement between the Government and 
the Opposition was not on whether foreign capital should be attrac- 
ted into the country. The disagreement was, he said, that the 
Opposition believed that emphasis should be laid on indigenous 
capital... . He attacked the Government’s reliance on overseas loans 
and alleged that by 1969 the Federal Government will have borrowed 
a total sum of £39 million. The country, he said, could not go on 
borrowing and living on credit. Something must be done to stop what 
he described as “this borrowing spree”. 

He outlined eight proposals for the economic development of 
the country without undue dependence on foreign loans. They were 
that:—The Insurance business should be nationalised. The Nigerian 
Shipping Company should be expanded to the extent that it should 
carry, if not 100 per cent, at least 85 per cent of all goods which 
originate from Nigeria. The duty on cigarettes and tobacco in 
general should be reduced. The duty on minerals should be abolished. 
The duty on non-commercial goods should be increased. A revenue 
Commission should be set up to advise the Government on the 
collection of revenue. A trade mission should be sponsored by the 
Federal Government to India, Japan and Hong Kong to increase 
the £1.2 million exports to those countries; and a high-powered 
Economic Commission should be set up to produce a Five-Year 
Economic Plan for the Federation. .. . 

In the Western Region, House of Assembly, Chief J. A. O. 
Odebiyi, the Minister of Finance, announced expenditure of £33 
million, about half recurrent and half on development. (News from 
Nigeria, March 19, April 2, 6, and 9.) 

Mr. Maudling, President of the British Board of Trade, and Chief 
Festus Okotie-Eboh, signed an agreement for a £12 million loan to 
Nigeria. The loan is to operate from Nigeria’s attainment of inde- 
pendence on October 1. Mr. Maudling said the money would be 
repaid over 20 years, and would be available for purchases of United 
Kingdom goods and services. (J'imes, May 18.) 


Coming Independence 


The Prime Minister of the Federation, Alhaji Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, called for a house-to-house campaign for the purpose 
of telling the people that the only possible solution to Nigerian 
problems is unity. The Prime Minister emphasized the need for a 
high standard of integrity among Nigerians. He denounced some 
Nigerians who encouraged foreign companies to gain inroads into 
the national economy, so long as they were made directors on 
£200 per annum and their names printed on the letter-heads of the 
companies. Most of such companies have been found to be foreign 
swindlers. He pleaded for respect for one another’s views and for 
inter-tribal marriages in the interest of unity. He hoped the next 
General Election would not show some of the undesirable features 
of the last one. (News from Nigeria, April 20.) 

In the speech from the throne in the Federal Parliament, Sir 
James Robertson, Governor-General, said that Mr. Macleod had 
confirmed that legislation for Nigeria’s independence would be intro- 
duced during the present session of the British Parliament. This is 
the last occasion on which the speech from the throne will be read 
in a dependent Nigeria. (Times, April 2.) 

On the retirement of Sir Frederick Metcalfe, Mr. Jaja Anucha 
Wachuku, a Nigerian barrister who studied law at Trinity College, 
Dublin, was elected Speaker of the Nigerian House of Representa- 
tives. (Guardian, May 3.) 





Statistics of Federal staff on January 1, 1960, showed that out 
of a total establishment of 41,758, 36,313 were Nigerian. 


Police Fire on Crowd 


Five people were killed and five injured when police opened fire 
during a disturbance in Benue Province. A statement by the Northern 
Nigerian Government attributed the disturbance to “malicious propa- 
ganda against taxes, etc., by anti-Government politicians.” (Times, 
March 29.) 


Minister’s Election Confirmed’ 


The Federal Supreme Court upheld the appeal of the Federal 
Information Minister, Mr. Theophilus Benson, against a decision of 
the Lagos High Court to annul his election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and awarded him costs. The lower Court had declared that 
Mr. Benson did not resign properly as a member of the Lagos 
executive development board, and therefore held a post of emolu- 
ment under the Crown at the time of election contrary to the elec- 
toral regulations. 

Mr. Samuel Onitiri, Mr. Benson’s opponent, lost his appeal for 
the Supreme Court to declare him duly elected as by an earlier 
judgment Mr. Benson’s election was irregular, but he has asked leave 
of the Court to appeal to the Privy Council in London. His request 
will be heard by the Supreme Court later. (Times, April 23.) 


Education 


In the Eastern Region 14 million children are estimated as 
enrolled in primary schools. There are 106 secondary schools and 
at the end of 1959, out of 65,900 primary school-leavers, 6,000 are 
estimated to have obtained admission into secondary schools. About 
5,760 pupils from primary schools are being instructed at Handicraft 
Centres. 

In the Western Region the Minister of Education, Mr. Ayodele 
Okusaga, announced an annual expenditure of over £8 million on 
education. The primary school enrolment is estimated at just over 
1 million and will rise to 14 million by 1965. There are 48 secondary 
grammar schools and 420 secondary modern schools. (News from 
Nigeria, April 9.) 


University Expansion 

The Northern Minister of Education announced the foundation 
of a University College at Kano. It is to be called Ahmadu Bello 
College, after the present Northern Premier. It will be the third 
university college in Nigeria; the other two are at Ibadan in Western 
Nigeria, where the Federal University College has existed for 12 years, 
and at Nsukka in Eastern Nigeria, where the College, founded by 
Dr. Azikiwe, is due to open in 1960. 

Nsukka is intended to follow the model of the American land- 
gramt colleges; while its earliest students will be arts men with 
the conventional level of entrance qualifications, it will later accept 
some students at lower levels for pre-university courses, and will 
introduce courses in the sciences, and particularly in applied science. 

The Guardian (May 9) said: “It would be a pity if the colleges 
became too regional in outlook. University education is constitu- 
tionally a Federal subject, and Ibadan has served all regions fairly; 
should not the new foundations be thought of as potential con- 
stituents in a University of Nigeria, at least for a time? Secondly, 
universities cannot flourish without a solid base of secondary 
schooling. Western and Eastern Nigeria are fairly well equipped 
now. Northern Nigeria still has much leeway to make up if Ahmadu 
Bello College is to maintain university standards on the scale needed 
by the region it serves.” 


Trade Unionist Sentenced 


Michael Inuodu, president of the Nigerian Trade Union Congress 
and the Federated Union of Nigerian Railwaymen and five other 
executive officers of the union were found guilty on two charges of 


rioting and assault during last December’s demonstration at the 
1DIGEST VII, 5. 
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headquarters of the Nigerian Railway Corporation. Inuodu was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. The others received sen- 
tences ranging from one to three months. 

Delivering judgment Mr. Justice Bennet described Inuodu as a 
“fanatical demagogue of the worst type” and said “if his actions 
were not Communist then I do not understand what Communism is. 
The whole affair reeks of Communism. If the Government -of 
Nigeria permits its policy in the major transport industry of the 
territory to be dictated by such persons then, in my view, it is 
shirking its duty to the people of Nigeria and its duty to the workers 
in the industry concerned.” 

Inuodu is regarded as Nigeria’s principal labour leader. He was 
exiled to a remote district about 400 miles from Lagos when in 
1945, he called the workers out in Nigeria’s worst strike. (Times, 
May 16.) 


Sierra Leone 


Independence 
THE Sierra Leone Constitutional Conference ended on May 4 with 
an announcement by the Secretary of State for the Colonies that 
Sierra Leone would be independent on April 27, 1961. 

One of the delegates, Mr. Siaka Stevens, a former Minister and 
a representative of the People’s National Party, said he objected to 
the provision on defence included in the conference report and 
would not sign it. He received no support from other Sierra Leone 
delegates. 

A final communique said that it was agreed that, pending in- 
dependence, certain interim changes should be introduced. Among 
the most important are that the Governor will hand over the Presi- 
dency of the Executive Council to the Premier. Executive Public and 
Judicial Service Commissions will be set up and Ministers will 
be associated with the handling of defence, police and external 
affairs. Among other matters the conference agreed to the inclusion of 
fundamental human rights in the constitution on independence and 
to procedure for amending the constitution and entrenching the basic 
constitutional provisions. 

It was agreed that the two Governments would negotiate an 
agreement providing for mutual defence co-operation to be signed 
after independence. The principles of a scheme of compensation for 
overseas officers on the creation of an Executive Public Service 
Commission were also settled. 

The two Governments agreed that Sierra Leone “could look for- 
ward to a continued period of economic expansion, but the initial 
burdens of independence, including defence and compensation, would 
present some difficulty at a time when normal colonial type assist- 
ance would cease”. The U.K. Government has therefore offered 
assistance totalling £74 million, in the form of loans, grants and tech- 
nical assistance. This has been accepted by the Sierra Leone Govern- 
ment. 

Sir Milton Margai said that on his return to Sierra Leone he 
would form a Coalition Government. So far as he knew, nobody was 
thinking of making Sierra Leone into a Republic. He, like his great 
friend, President Tubman, believed in some form of loose associa- 
tion but nothing more for the time being. (West Africa, May 7.) 

The Times (May 5) said: Though Sierra Leone has by its own 
efforts raised its revenue from £2,500,000—a pound per head of the 
population—to over £10 million, during the last decade it cannot ex- 
pect its revenue to go on rising at this rate. Under normal conditions 
it can cover its current expenditure, and it has rightly been decided 
that this should be the only economic criterion for it”. 

The estimated population is 2,260,000, of whom 130,000 live in 
the Colony, the small area of 256 sq. miles around the capital, Free- 
town. The rest of the country (27,669 sq. miles) lying between 
Guinea and Liberia ig the Protectorate. The Mende and Temne 
peoples comprise 60% of the population: there are a few hundred 


Europeans and 2,500 Lebanese. Land was ceded in 1788 to create 
the colony, which became the home of the Creoles, the Africans 
liberated from slavery in America and the West Indies. The Pro- 
tectorate was declared in 1846. 

The majority of the population is engaged in agriculture, pro- 
ducing palm kernels for export and rice for the home market. 
Other crops are cocoa,-coffee, piassaba, ground-nuts and bananas. 
The Budget (£10,350,000 in 1959-60) is built up largely from exports 
of diamonds and iron ore. 

Primary school enrolment in 1958 was 69,276. Under present 
plans it should soon increase towards the 100,000 mark. This is less 
than one-quarter of the children in the territory. The number of 
children on the rolls of secondary schools in 1958 was 5,904. Higher 
education is provided for at Fourah Bay College, now the University 
College of Sierra Leone. (Times, April 19.) 


Togoland 


Independence 
On April 27, Togoland became the fifth and smallest independent 
West African state. 

Mr. Sylvanus Olympio, the Prime Minister, said at a special 
session of the Chamber of Deputies: “The moment has come to 
envisage the creation of an organization for West African economic 
co-operation which could take the form of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation. For this it is necessary to call a 
meeting of all interested independent States.” Such a meeting should 
not take place, however, before Nigeria became independent on 
October 1. 

President de Gaulle, he said, was “one of the first to understand 
that Africa could not remain immobilized”. The Prime Minister 
added that his country would follow a policy of neutrality towards 
the blocks which continued to divide the world. (Times, April 28.) 


Alleged Plot 

Togoland has denied the allegation of the Ghana Government 
that it plans to incorporate part of Ghanaian territory. Ghana said 
that rebels were being helped and trained in Togoland. The Togo 
denial said: “We are as incapable militarily of invading Ghana as 
Ghana is of invading Togoland.” 

The Times (March 21) said: “The Togoland frontier is sensitive 
because in the south it cuts across the area inhabited by a large and 
intelligent tribe, the Ewes. A few years ago these people were still 
divided into three. Some of them lived in the eastern Gold Coast, 
some in British-administered Togoland, and some in French. Then, 
with the transformation of the Gold Coast colony into independent 
Ghana, a plebiscite was held in British Togoland. As a result, the 
Ewes there became incorporated in the newly constituted independent 
State. So today about half a million Ewes are united in Ghana and 
75,000 left in French Togoland. 

“Ewe influence is strong both sides of the border. M. Olympio 
has long been a champion of Ewe unity at the United Nations. Mr. 
Gbedemah, perhaps the most powerful Minister in Ghana after the 
Prime Minister, also belongs to the tribe. No doubt all Ewes want 
unification; but they differ on how it should be achieved. 

“Just how dangerous this situation could be is difficult to estimate. 
The Ewes in British Togoland have always been divided in their 
allegiance. Before Ghanaian independence they formed a strong 
opposition party to Dr. Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party. After 
the plebiscite there was some violence, and the Ghana government 
sent police and troops into the area. Dr. Nkrumah is inclined to 
over-insure against violence, but in this case the possibilities of 
internal trouble are not by any means imaginary. Yet although the 


‘evidence does point to the likelihood of chronic unrest both sides 


of the border, the possibility of such trouble developing into open 
hostility seems remote. The best way to settle the Ewe question would 
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be if a relationship could be formed between Ghana and the Togo 
republic analogous to that between Ghana and Guinea.” 


PAN-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Positive Action and Peace 


A CONFERENCE on Positive Action and Security in Africa, held in 
Accra from April 7-9, was opened by Dr. Kwame Nkrumah. He said 
the purpose of the conference was, first, to discuss and plan future 
action to prevent the further use of African soil as testing ground 
for nuclear weapons; secondly, to consider effective means to pre- 
vent further brutalities in South Africa; and thirdly, to consider 
ways and means whereby the Algeria war could be brought to an 
end. 

Dr. Nkrumah continued: “Lastly, but by no means the least 
important matter to be considered, is the great issue facing the 
whole of our people, namely, the total liberation of Africa and 
the necessity to alert the people of Africa against the new form 
of colonialism and its attempts to balkanize the continent and so 
prevent African unity. This conference is called, therefore, to plan 
concerted positive action for peace and security in Africa.” 

Dr. Nkrumah said that it would be a great mistake to imagine that 
the achievement of political independence by certain areas in Africa 
would automatically mean the end of the struggle. Describing the 
“new imperialism” which threatened Africa, he said: “Among these, 
we must mention nuclear imperialism. The French test last February 
resulted in a very substantial increase in radio-activity. This was 
proved by British and Canadian scientists who were manning our 
monitoring stations here in Ghana. Their observations were con- 
firmed by a French scientist who was invited by us to Ghana to 
observe things for himself.” 

Speaking of the International Protest Team against the French 
tests which was led by the Reverend Michael Scott, he said “The 
Team brought home to us the fact that the victims of these bombs 
are not less human just because they would probably never be 
known. . . . In my view, therefore, this conference ought to consider 
the setting up of a training centre where volunteers would learn the 
essential disciplines of concerted positive action. Such an establish- 
ment might also become the centre for such needed research into 
the philosophy and techniques of positive action which, in the age 
of nuclear madness and apartheid arrogance, offers the greatest 
single hope for peace, security and brotherhood among mankind. 

“We in Africa wish to live and develop. We are not freeing our- 
selves from centuries of imperialism and colonialism only to be 
maimed and destroyed by nuclear weapons. We do not threaten 
anyone and we renounce the foul weapons that threaten the very 
existence of life on this planet. Rather we put our trust in the 
awakening conscience of mankind which rejects this primitive bar- 
barism, and believe firmly in positive non-violent action.” 

Dr. Nkrumah also warned against “the schemings of a politically 
frustrated colonialism” in the economic sphere. He said: “A striking 
instance of the New Imperialism to which I referred earlier, is the 
inclusion of certain parts of Africa in Common Market and Trade 
Preference areas set up by industrial Europe, for example, the 
inclusion of Congo and the French Community states in the Euro- 
pean Common Market. The main benefit of this is reaped not by 
the people of these parts of Africa, who cannot afford the expen- 
sive products of industrial Europe, but by European industry which 
is assured of cheap, tariff-free raw material. Furthermore, the 
arrangement prevents the building up of industry in Africa which, 
to survive, needs the protection in the early years of its growth from 
the unequal competition of the industrialized nations. . . . I believe 
that independent African States should be able, even before actual 
political union takes place, to enter into an African Treaty 
Organization whereby experts can work out details of the measures 
and the fields in which co-operation can take place immediately, 
and the elimination of waste through harmful competition can be 





realized first in the economic:and social fields and later in others.” 

Dr. Nkrumah repeatedly emphasized the importance of “freedom 
and political unity. So long as one inch of African soil remains 
under colonial rule there will be strife and conflict. So long as any 
group on this continent denies the principle of one-man one-vote, 
and uses its power to maintain its privilege, there will be insecurity 
for the oppressors and constant resentment and revolt on the part 
of the oppressed. These are the elementary facts of life in Africa 
today. No man willed this situation and no man can stem the tide 
or divert the ‘winds of change’. We decry violence and deplore it. 
Experience has shown that when change is too long delayed or 
stubbornly resisted, violence will erupt here and there—not because 
men planned it and willed it—but because the accumulated grievances 
of the past erupt with volcanic fury. 

“It is in this light that we must view those fortunately rare, but 
no less tragic, episodes which have confronted us—the Mau Mau 
war in Kenya, the costly struggle in Algeria, events in the Cameroons 
and occasional riots here and there. The defenders of colonialism 
and settler domination should have eyes to see and ears to hear. 
Unless they respond to the pressure of non-violent petition and 
protest, they will ultimately reap a harvest of violence that no one 
wants. 

“Our emphasis upon Africa bespeaks neither chauvinism nor 
isolationism. We who pioneered the development of Pan Africanism 
have done so with a vision . . . The continent of Africa has been 
drenched with blood in the past, it has been raided for slaves, it 
has been partitioned, exploited and looted. Precisely because it has 
had this kind of past it is determined not to have that kind of future. 
If we succeed, and succeed we must, the whole of mankind—not 
Africa alone—will reap immense benefits. Men with great foresight 
and knowledge all agree that the future of the world will be decided 
in Africa . . . The concept ‘Africa for Africans’ does not mean that 
other races are excluded from it. No. It only means that Africans, 
who naturally are in the majority in Africa, shall and must govern 
themselves in their own countries. The fight is for the future of 
humanity, and it is a most important fight.” 

Dr. Nkrumah suggested that countries like Congo, Nigeria, 
Ghana, Guinea, Liberia might be the first to form a political union. 
“It is not difficult to imagine the impact that such an African union 
would create on the world,” he said. “Then consider the weight of 
our influence if later our brothers of the East throw in their lot 
into the union, and greater still, the influence if our brothers of the 
North throw in their lot, too. 

“This is not a mere dream. This is an objective worthy and 
capable of achievement and I for one am prepared to serve under 
any African leader who is able to offer the proper guidance in this 
great issue of our time. . 

“The only answer to the several difficulties facing our continent 
is actual union of our various states and territories. If we cannot 
make an effort in this direction, we might as well begin to throw 


up our hands in despair and forget about Africa. But dare we 
do so?” 


The conference set up four working committees on the atomic 
test in the Sahara; the Algerian question; the South African question; 
and the liberation of Africa. Resolutions condemned the Sahara tests 
and called for an emergency meeting of the United Nations General 
Assembly immediately, with a view to stopping the Government of 
France from carrying out further nuclear tests on African soil; 
recommended support for the militant Algerians in their fight for 
independence, and that an Algerian War Refugee fund be created 
towards which every independent African State would be required 
to contribute; called for consideration of economic sanctions against 
South Africa, the severing of diplomatic relations with South Africa 
by the independent African States, the removal of the South West 
African Government, and the expulsion of South Africa from the 
Commonwealth; and recommended the establishment of training 
centres for the effective training of patriots in non-violent positive 
action for carrying on the struggle to a successful end. 
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GENERAL 


The French Community and Communism 
Durine his visit to France, Mr. Khrushchev met the Prime Ministers 
of the 12 French Republics in Black Africa. Mr. Khrushchev had 
said he hoped that the French African States would adopt Com- 
munism once they had acquired their independence. 

Some of the African leaders are reported to have complained to 
Mr. Khrushchev over Russian and Chinese intrusion into Africa and 
apparently asked him very plainly to leave them in peace to develop 
their relations with each other and the outside world. 

The Guardian (April 1, 1960) reported: “The French community, 
with France dominating an ensemble in which none of its African 
members enjoyed independence, is rapidly changing into an asso- 
ciation of independent States very much on the lines of the British 
Commonwealth—with one major difference: relations will be 
thoroughly defined by treaty, and not left to usage, convention, and 
circumstance. It will be a ‘Commonwealth 4 la francaise’. 

“Last December, de Gaulle made his ‘wind of change’ speech. 
He chose a meeting of the Community Prime Ministers in Senegal 
to announce that France recognised the desire of Africans for full 
national sovereignty, and that France was ready to negotiate inde- 
pendence and treaties of co-operation and association with the 
French African Republics. He delighted some of his listeners, and 
Mali and Madagascar immediately presented their applications for 
independence. He disillusioned others, most notably the Ivory Coast 
leader, M. Houphouet-Boigny, who cherished the dream of the Com- 
munity turned into a true federation with a central Government 
and Parliament in Paris, and ‘regional’ Governments in France and 
Africa. That dream will now never be realised, and there are signs 
that even M. Houphouet-Boigny—most conservative of African politi- 
cians—is becoming converted to independence and a Commonwealth 
relationship with France.” 


The Prime Ministers of the Congo Republic, Tchad and the 
Central African Republic have announced that they will form a new 
State, the Equatorial Union. Gabon which took part in the pre- 
liminary discussions, decided not to become a full member of the 
Union. 


German Investment 

West Germany has invested nearly £13 millions in Africa since 
1952 when the export of capital was decontrolled. Of this, £64 million, 
went to South Africa, £14 million, to French West and Equatorial 
Africa, £433,000 to Nigeria: other countries were, Uganda, Belgian 
Congo, Morocco, South West Africa, Tanganyika, Ghana, the Sudan 
and Ethiopia. Dr. Hans Reuter, Managing Director of Demag A.C., 
said growing interest in Africa led, after the first stage of Germany’s 
economic recovery was over, to the creation of the Deutsche Afrika- 
Gesellschaft in 1956. The object is to act as a centre for political, 
economic, cultural and social interest linking Germany and Africa. 

Such things as road construction, drainage, cultivation of certain 
regions, housing construction, dams and irrigation plans should 
come first and be the starting point for an effective contribution by 
Germany and the West. “While in the more highly industrialised 
territories like South Africa one is trying to encourage the building 
up of various branches of industry, in Liberia and Mauritania one 
is planning the exploitation of minerals, and in Algeria and Ethiopia 
the exploitation of oilfields,” he said. In the Sudan, efforts are con- 
centrated on the cultivation of cotton, in Liberia on bananas and 
cauotchouc, and in Guinea on the mining of bauxite, whereas in 
Ghana, Nigeria and the Cameroons one is concerned with individual 
projects such as road construction, the building of schools and 
improvement of public health. 

In return, Germany was willing to admit the products of the 
Black Continent. “This applies in particular to cocoa, coffee, cotton, 
rice, tropical fruits, vegetable oils, cauotchouc, bananas, tropical 
wood, ore etc. What we in Germany deplore is the fact that 


more than half of the imports from Africa are diverted via third 
countries.” 

The chief exports from Germany to Africa were motor vehicles 
(£40 million), engineering goods, chemicals, iron and steel, and elec- 
trical goods. From Africa the chief exports were cocoa (£20 million), 
cotton, timber, edible oils and copper. (Financial Times.) 


- Polish Interest 

Mr. Jan Halpern, Foreign Editor of the non-party daily newspaper 
Zycie Warzawy, described Poland’s attitude to Africa as “short- 
sighted”. He said Polish interest in Africa compared unfavourably 
with that of the U.S., the Soviet Union and Italy, and even with that 
of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and East Germany. 

There are Polish trade representatives in Accra and Conakry 
whose main job is popularising Polish goods, he added. In one year 
trade exchanges with Ghana and Guinea have achieved, despite 
big difficulties, very good results and further interesting development 
of trade is expected. 


“The Wind of Change ” 

The Conservative Political Centre published an unofficial report 
on the largest task of British statesmanship in the twentieth century— 
reconciliation of the races.1 “In closely knit communities whose 
members are economically interdependent,” the report says, “there 
is no possibility, as South African experience has shown, of apply- 
ing the policy of racial separation without grave injustice and 
indeed violence.... There is enough experience in the Common- 
wealth to prove that harmony between the races on a basis of 
partnership is a perfectly practical policy.” 

The report recognizes that all is not well in this respect in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and suggests that there 
should be some adjustments made to existing political relationships 
within the Federation. In particular, the authors propose that 
Nyasaland should advance more rapidly towards full internal self- 
government, adopting universal suffrage for the election of her own 
Parliament but continuing to elect representatives to the Federal 
Parliament on a qualitative franchise. They believe also that there 
must be considerable devolution of powers from the Federal to 
the territorial governments “on the Nigerian pattern” if territorial 
self-government is to have any meaning. Another suggestion is that 
as a symbol of the new start that is needed in the Federation, a 
new capital should be designated outside the territorial capitals. 

The authors’ proposals for non-sovereign territories are, first, 
that there should be a change of vocabulary, communities having 
virtually complete control of their internal affairs being called 
“Free States” and all other non-sovereign territories “Realms”; 
secondly, that representatives of Free States should be admitted as 
observers to the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference; and 
thirdly, that both Free States and Realms should be associated with 
sovereign members whenever possible in regional and functional 
organizations such as the South Pacific Commission and the Colombo 
Plan. 

The present arrangements in Britain for dealing with Common- 
wealth and Colonial affairs are, the authors believe, out of date. 
They therefore recommend that the Colonial Office should be 
amalgamated with the Commonwealth Relations Office, meeting 
the old argument that the Colonial Office is mainly administrative 
and the C.R.O. representational, with the belief that the qualities 
required for both functions are not incompatible and by pointing 
out that the C.R.O. has “for some time discharged with singular 
success the task of administering the High Commission Territories 
in South Africa”. They add that a unified Commonwealth Service 
should be established under the new single department, trained for 
both representational and administrative duties. 

Among the Conservatives who worked with Lord Colyton in the 
production of the report were Sir Roland Robinson, M.P., Major 


Patrick Wall, M.P., Mr. Bernard Braine, M.P., Mr. W. J. Peel, M.P., 


Lord Hawke, Lord Tweedsmuir and Sir Hilary Blood. 
= anid Change—Challenge of the Commonwealth, Conservative Political Centre, 
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AFRICA BUREAU ACITVIMES 


THE past two months have been exceptionally busy. Not only has 
there been the crisis in South Africa, bringing many new arrivals in 
London, but there have been delegations from Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Kenya. 


The Bishop of Johannesburg arrived in London jn April, and 
almost immediately embarked on a series of meetings and discussions. 
Miss Mary Benson has been assisting the Bishop in the arrangement 
of his tour. The Bishop, an Honorary President of the Bureau, met 
members of the Executive shortly after his arrival. 


Mr. Oliver Tambo, Vice-President of the African National Con- 
gress, and Mr. Peter Molotsi, Mr. Make and Mr. Muhomo, of the 
Pan-Africanist Congress of South Africa, and Dr. Y. Dadoo, of the 
South African Indian National Congress, have all been welcome 
visitors to the Bureau since their arrival in London, and we look 
forward to assisting them in their future campaign. The Rev. Michael 
Scott addressed a South Africa rally in Trafalgar Square on May 
14, at which Mr. Tambo, Mr. Molotsi, Mr. Ronald Segal (Editor 
of Africa South) and Dr. Dadoo also spoke. 


Miss Benson addressed a meeting in Central Hall, Westminster, 
on South Africa, held to mark the end of the month’s campaign 
for a boycott of South African goods. The Boycott Movement has 
been replaced by the Anti-Apartheid Movement with which Miss 
Benson and Mr. Soott are closely associated. 


A memorandum demanding that the South African Mandate over 
South West Africa should be revoked was circulated by Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Fanuel Kosonguisi to the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
during the recent London conference. This demand was also made 
at a Press conference by Fr. Huddleston, and by Mr. Scott during an 
interview on Panorama. 


Mr. Michael Mawena led a delegation from the National Demo- 
cratic Party of Southern Rhodesia. A Press conference was held at 
the Africa Bureau for Mr. Moton Malianga, one of the delegation, 
and subsequently they were received by the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, to whom they expressed the view that 
the British Government should call a constitutional conference for 
Southern Rhodesia, to ensure proper representation of the African 
people in any future government. 


Dr. Hastings Banda was in close touch with the Bureau during 
his recent visit to London and it was arranged for him to visit 
Scotland. The Committee of African Organizations, The Fabian 
Commonwealth Bureau, The Movement for Colonial Freedom, and 
the Africa Bureau jointly organized a public meeting for him. The 
meeting, which was entitled “Nyasaland and Africa’s Future”, was 
also addressed by Mrs. Barbara Castle, M.P., Mr. Christopher 
Chataway, M.P., and Mr. Jeremy Thorpe, M.P., and Dr. T. O. Elias 


took the chair. Mr. James Cameron appealed for funds for the 
African people of Central Africa, and approximately £170 was raised. 


The Rev. Michael Scott returned from Ghana after attending the 
Conference on Positive Action for Peace in Africa, which took place 
from April 7-9 in Accra. The Bureau was also represented by Mrs. 
Barrington Smith. Mr. Scott also attended the All-African People’s 
Conference in Conakry. 


Miss Symonds attended the Pan-African Youth Seminar in Tunis 
over Easter. This conference was organized by the World Assembly 
of Youth, with the purpose of bringing together representatives of 
the youth movements throughout Africa. Nearly every African 
territory was represented. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clutton-Brock have returned to Central Africa after 


a stay of several months in London and a series of successful meetings 
round Britain. 


Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, National President of the United National 
Independence Party of Northern Rhodesia, called on the Bureau on 
his arrival in Britain and a Press conference was organized for him 
by the Bureau and the Committee of African Organizations. 


The Premiere of “Come Back Africa”, a film on South Africa 
made by Lionel Rogosin, was organized by the Africa Bureau in 
association with Contemporary Films and the International Film 
Theatre. The premiere was attended by many stars of stage and 
screen. Prior to the film the American singer Josh White sang and 
played; Lord Hemingford appealed for the Defence and Aid Funds 
for South Africa, and the film was introduced by John Freeman, 
Approximately £400 was raised after expenses had been met. The 
film is now being shown in several towns and appeals for South 
Africa have been made to audiences in Cambridge by Lord Heming- 
ford, and in Coventry by the Rev. Anthony Rouse. The Coventry 
showing was arranged with the co-operation of the Coventry Africa 
Circle, and Mr. Scott spoke briefly on the work of the Bureau. 


Miss Benson has addressed several meetings in the Midlands and 
the Home Counties, including the annual general meeting of the 
Birmingham Africa Council. Miss Benson has broadcast to West 


Africa on the Bureau's work and appeared on a Television schools 
programme on apartheid. 


Mr. Scott has addressed a Workers’ Educational Association meet- 


ing in Southampton, and Miss Symonds has spoken at meetings in 
the London area. 


Mr. Keith Lye has joined the staff of the Africa Bureau as 
national organizer with a special responsibility for maintaining contact 
between the Africa Councils and the Bureau. 
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